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National 
Cathedral School 


Resident and day girls 10-19. 


Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
Company 


Thorough college preparation 
and general course. Music, 
art and dramatics. Hockey, 
riding, tennis. Catalogue. 


Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus— $3,400,000 


BEAUVorR 


Elementary Day School. Boys and 
girls—Beginners through grade IV. Girls 
—Grades V-VIII. 


[AMERICAN SECURITY 


THe Bishop oF WASHINGTON 
President Board of Trustees 


15th and Penna. Ave. 
Maser B. Turner, Principal 


Cathedral Close, Washington, D. C. Five Convenient Offices 


Building for the future— j 


AN ACCOUNT WITH Monumental 
ERE Printing, 


RIGGS 
Company 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


is a foundation upon which you can } 


build securely, hopefully and happily. | 
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OUR FACILITIES EMBRACE EVERY j 
PHASE OF COMMERCIAL BANK- : 
ING AND TRUST SERVICE 
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1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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T has long been the privilege of this 84 year old 
institution to render official and private assistance 


at the Washington Cathedral. 


Its fine tradition . . . the almost limitless scope of 
its superlative service, are things which mere monetary 
considerations cannot obtain. 


To correct, however, the unfortunate impression that 
our quality services are necessarily expensive, we list the 
cost of our last 1000 adult funerals. 





Less than $200 

$200 to $300 
to $400 
to $450 
to $500 
to $550 
to $600 
to $700 
to $900 

Over $900 





JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc. 


Avrrep B. Gawcer :: Wacter A. GAwLer :: Wittiam A. GAwLer :: JosepH H. Gawer 


1750-2-4-6-8 Penna. Ave., N. W. NAtional 5512-5513 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS SINCE 1850 :: NO BRANCH OFFICE 
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Photograph by R. J. Bonde & Sons. 


“PORTRAIT OF CHRIST” BY JOHANN M. H. HOFMANN 
A detail of the large painting, “Christ and the Rich Young Ruler” by the famous German 
artist, this picture hangs in the Bishop’s House on Mount Saint Alban. “With kindly re- 
membrances of Herr Freeman’s visit in August, 1898,” is the inscription in the artist’s 
handwriting on the mounting. The gift dates back to the early days of Bishop Freeman’s 
ministry when he was in charge of St. John’s Church of the Anglican Communion in 
Dresden where he became acquainted with Herr Hofmann. 
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The Ter Sanctus Reredos 


By the Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D. 


ITHIN Washington Cathe- 
\ \ / dral, at its eastern end, stands 

at present a temporary plas- 
ter model of a reredos, a carved or 
sculptured sereen placed above and 
back of the Altar. The word reredos 
is a compound of the old English 
“‘rere,’? our modern ‘‘rear,’’ and the 
French word ‘‘dos’’ derived from the 
Latin dorsum meaning ‘‘back.’’ This 
model has been erected to enable the 
Building Committee and the architects 
to study and be assured of the right 
proportions as to height, width and 
general decorative features of this 
great screen before the final stone con- 
struction is begun. The stone sereen 
or reredos will rise above and behind 
the Jerusalem Altar, so called because 
it is built of twelve stones cut at the 
quarry in Jerusalem from which the 
stones of the Temple were taken, and 
brought to this country as a gift to 
the Cathedral from seventy Dioceses, 
Missionary Jurisdictions and congre- 
gations of the Episcopal Church. 

The reredos will include about nine- 
ty-two figures. In the center is a rep- 
resentation of Christ surrounded by 
an oval aureole or halo of rays of 


glory, the so-called vesica being out- 
lined by a decorative inscription of 
words regarding our Lord taken from 
the beginning of the Gospel according 
to St. John: 

‘*In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God.’’ 

‘* All things were made by Him; 
and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.’’ 

“‘And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us.’’ 

We call the reredos the Ter Sanc- 
tus, meaning Thrice Holy, for it is 
intended to set forth in stone the great 
hymn which forms part of all the old- 
est liturgies, beginning with that of 
St. James of Jerusalem and which is 
invariably used in our own Com- 
munion Service: 

‘‘Therefore with Angels and 
Archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven, we laud and mag- 
nify thy glorious Name; evermore 
praising thee, and saying, HOLY, 
HOLY, HOLY, Lord God of hosts, 
Heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory: Glory be to thee, O Lord 
Most High.’’ 
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Outside of the vesica is a square en- 
tablature in the four corners of which 
are the traditional emblems of four 
living creatures, symbolical of the 
praise of the whole animated world, 
mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel and 
in the Revelation of St. John. On 
either side of the entablature are an- 
gels and archangels representing the 
myriads of myriads of angels in whose 
increasing and never silent praise we 
are uniting in our song of adoration 
to God Most High. Beneath the fig- 
ure of Christ is a bas-relief of the 
seene described in the first Chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles depicting the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Disciples 
at prayer. 

Below the bas-relief is a series of 
small figures of Old Testament char- 
acters whose lives or writings fore- 
shadowed the coming of Christ. To 
the north and south of the central 
panel are six large symbolic figures of 
men and women, on each side three, 
emblematic of the millions unknown to 
us but well known to God, who in 
their life-time and according to their 
own individual abilities have by their 
aetions measured up toward the six- 
fold test by which our Lord says all 
mankind will finally be judged. 

Christ has given us to understand 
that the sentence or award at the last 
day will be based on six simple ele- 
ments: I was hungry; I was thirsty; 
I was a stranger, naked, sick or in 
prison. Our Lord indicates that the 
test will be based on whether we have 
or have not been of help to our fellow 
man. 

The six large figures are intended to 
symbolize those who evidenced love 
for their needy neighbor and in doing 
something for one who wants it done, 
perhaps even without asking, will find 
that the act of love has been rendered 


to Christ Himself. For He said: ‘‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’’ 

The remainder of the eighty-odd fig- 
ures in the reredos are historical 
characters, types of the spirits of 
prophets, martyrs, apostles, of just 
men made perfect, representations of 
the general assembly and church of 
the first born, referred to in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, the company of 
heaven, whose being we include when 
we say, ‘‘I believe in the Communion 
of Saints.’’ 

There will be, for instance, three 
characters representing personal re- 
ligion and martyrdom: St. Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr; St. Alban, 
the first recorded Christian martyr in 
England; and Bishop Hannington of 
Uganda, who was martyred in Africa 
in our day. There will be three repre- 
senting corporate religion: St. James, 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem at the 
beginning of Chureh organization; 
Archbishop Stephen Langton, who in 
the thirteenth century accomplished 
much for the rights of people in se- 
euring Magna Charta; and Bishop 
Satterlee, the first Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Among the many women will 
be found Mary and Martha of Beth- 
any, who ministered to our Lord; Clo- 
tilda of Burgundy, through whose in- 
fluence her husband, King Clovis, be- 
came the first Christian King of the 
Franks, and along with him the 
Frankish nation accepted Christianity. 

The reredos will contain figures of 
men and women from Old Testament 
days to the present time—those of dif- 
ferent races and from different parts 
of the world. The following names 
will indicate the scope: Joseph Nee- 
sima, the founder of the first Chris- 
tian School and College in Japan; 


Note on The Cover 


The cover on this issue of THe CatHeprat Ace is the architects’ final drawing 
of the Sanctuary of Washington Cathedral, showing the Jerusalem Altar and the 
Ter Sanctus Reredos, which are described in the opening article. Messrs. Frohman, 
Robb and Little of Boston and Washington, are the architects for the Cathedral. 
The drawing is published for the first time. 
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Fung Mei-ts’en, a martyr to the Chris- 
tian faith in China; Philip Deloria, a 
Sioux Indian and devout Christian 
priest; Samuel Crowther, the first 
Christian Negro Bishop in our day in 
Africa; and last but not least among 
the eminent members of our church 
in this country, Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. 

The days centuries ago when so 
many of the great Cathedrals, which 
we now admire, were built have been 
ealled the Age of Faith. A _ recent 
writer has said ‘‘ Never were the lovely 
things of the Age of Faith more be- 
loved than in the present Age of 
Doubt.’’ Many great and wonderfully 
beautiful Cathedrals were built in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; 
but it may be questioned whether the 
number of great Cathedrals, built, or 
now in process of construction at the 
present time, in this country, in Eng- 
land, on the Continent of Europe, in 
Africa, Australia, the Islands of the 
Sea and elsewhere do not exceed in 
numbers the Cathedrals built in those 
centuries. It may be that a future 
generation will describe the age we 
live in as an Age of Faith rather than 
an Age of Doubt. 

At any rate, the builders of Wash- 
ington Cathedral and the many thou- 


sands who, by their prayers, their in- 
terest, and their gifts are helping to 
complete this Witness for Christ in 
the Capital of our Nation, are build- 
ing not for man but for God. With 
no thought to rival in size or beauty 
any other Cathedral, they have set 
definitely as a goal and aim, their 
hope to build as an offering of love 
and thanksgiving, the most beautiful 
Cathedral which human devotion can 
raise to the glory of God in our gen- 
eration in the City of Washington. 

Because it is being built as our 
Father’s House and for all people a 
House of Prayer, it will, we trust, be 
of inestimable benefit to all God’s 
children. 

The great stone screen or Ter Sane- 
tus reredos will, when completed, be a 
stone page of beauty for us to read— 
reminding us of what the men and 
women who have gone before have 
hoped for, prayed for and worked for. 
It will be an incentive to high en- 
deavor and unflagging zeal that the 
victories won for Christ in the days 
that are gone may be held and new 
victories may be achieved, now in our 
own time, and by those who come af- 
ter us until the kingdom of this world 
is become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ. 


ACOUSTICS IMPROVED IN THE GREAT CHOIR 


The marked improvement in acoustics at Washington Cathedral which has 
been noted recently is a testimony to the ability of modern skill to overcome 
what has often been a defect in large buildings during their construction. 

This announcement was made on March 2nd by Bishop Freeman: 


‘*Tn the Cathedral we have experienced this trouble since the Great 


Choir was enclosed temporarily for publi¢ worship in 1932. 


Recent 


scientific tests, conducted with the co-operation of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, demonstrated that the chief cause of the difficulty has been 
a reverberation caused by reflection of the sound of the voices from the 
temporary wall at the west end of the Choir. 

‘‘This wall or partition ninety feet high has been-covered with sound 
absorbing material four inches thick. The immediate improvement in 
ability to hear in various parts of the building has proved the correctness 
of the diagnosis. 

‘* As the completed area of the Cathedral extends, eventually it will 
become necessary to install equipment for sound transmission but for 
the present stage of construction, the measures which have been taken 
will make it possible for worshipers to hear more readily and to enter 
more heartily into the services.’’ 
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“UNDER HIS TOUCH THE VERY IRON ITSELF SEEMS TO KNOW WHAT IS EXPECTED OF 
IT AND RESPONDS ACCORDINGLY.” 





A Tribute to Samuel Yellin and His Work 


By Philip Hubert Frohman 
Of Frohman, Robb & Little, Architects for Washington Cathedral 


URING the last thirty years 
1) there has been a marked im- 
provement in the work of the 
best stained glass artists in this coun- 
try. They have realized the necessity 
of looking for guidance and inspira- 
tion to the finest examples of mediae- 
val glass. However, we doubt whether 
anyone could truthfully claim that the 
best work of our modern stained glass 
artists is equal to the outstanding 
achievements of the mediaeval crafts- 
men either in beauty of color or in 
those qualities of design and composi- 
tion and arrangement of color which 
caused the mediaeval windows to give 
to the interior of a church such a de- 
gree of mystery and heavenly glory. 
As from year to year the best mod- 
ern windows approach nearer to this 
ideal, we hope that we may live to 
see the day when modern stained glass 
artists may achieve that glory of color 
and that spiritually uplifting and 
soul-satisfying beauty which is found 
in Chartres, or Leon or LeMans. A 
window of such beauty as the recently 
completed rose window of the North 
Transept of Washington Cathedral in- 
creases our faith that the day may 
come when the lost art of stained 
glass may be revived in all its glory; 
but that it has not come is evident to 
anyone who has sufficient knowledge 
and appreciation of the comparative 
merits of mediaeval and modern 
stained glass. The mediaeval windows 
had something which is rarely found 
even in the best modern windows. 
Almost the same might be said con- 
cerning the shortcomings of modern 
religious sculpture. Although in the 
average of religious sculpture in this 
country there has been an improve- 
ment in beauty and appropriateness, 
yet most modern sculptors of skill and 
distinction in secular work, fail or 
produce mediocre work when they at- 
tempt to create works of Christian art. 
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In spiritual appeal or in architectural 
decorative quality, it is seldom that 
the work of a modern seulptor ap- 
proaches that of the stone cutters or 
wood carvers of the 12th, 13th and 
14th centuries. Although there are 
indications that in the years to come 
we may have religious sculpture which 
will be worthy to compare with the 
greatest achievements of any age, yet 
that time has not yet arrived. 

Again, in modern religious painting 
seldom do we find work which has the 
faith and conviction, or which is as 
great an aid to devotion as are the 
paintings of the greater artists of the 
Middle Ages or the early Renaissance. 
There may be beauty of design and of 
color and composition, and yet that 
basie quality which should distinguish 
religious painting from secular paint- 
ing is seldom found. 

When it comes to modern wrought 
iron work, the case is more hopeful. 
Indeed we believe that the time has 
arrived when the Chureh ean obtain 
metal work and wrought iron work 
which is fully worthy of its purpose. 
Foremost among those who have re- 
vived this ancient craft is Samuel 
Yellin of Philadelphia. 

He is one of the few living artists 
of whom it may be said that, in beauty 
and logie of design and in perfection 
of craftsmanship, his work is fully 
equal to the finest achievements of the 
Middle Ages. Among the various arts 
and crafts which have been employed 
in the building and adornment of 
Washington Cathedral, we believe that 
the highest degree of artistic merit 
thus far attained will be found in the 
wrought iron work of Samuel Yellin. 

He is possessed of those qualities 
which are necessary for the production 
of constructive art of the highest 
order. With rare creative talent and 
artistic ability and skill in his craft, 
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THOUGH STURDY OF THEMSELVES THESE SCREENS INVITE APPRECIATION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURE 


A diagonal view from the East Aisle of the North Transept showing the Chapel of the Holy Spirit and 

the Chapel of St. Mary in the foreground, with the Great Choir and the Chapel of St. John in the 

distance. Ten of the twenty-four state flags and banners of patriotic societies which hang from the 
triforium gallery are visible in this photograph. 


he combines honesty, sincerity and craftmanship and exeellence of con- 
common sense. His work has beauty struction. His mental attitude is that 
of form, honesty and perfection of of a mediaeval craftsman, rather than 
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“WITH GOD NOTHING SHALL BE IMPOSSIBLE”—A MESSAGE TO WORSHIPERS 
AND PILGRIMS 
In association with memorial grille and gates now being executed by Mr. Yellin, this screen will help 
enclose the Chapel of the Holy Spirit which is to be made available for private devotion and medita- 
tions. The Chapel adjoins the north side of the Great Choir just as the Children’s Chapel is entered 
from the Chapel of St. John in the South Choir Aisle. 


that of the artist of the Renaissance ty. Mr. Yellin is a practical and skill- 
or the modern times. Therefore he is ful blacksmith, a real master crafts- 
logical and combines utility with beau- man. 
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EVEN LOCK AND BOLT BECOME WORKS OF ART UNDER AN INSPIRED HAMMER 


A detailed study of a small portion of the screen which is shown in the general view on page 12. 

Because this work was designed for the Chapel of St. Mary, Mr. Yellin has used the lily, her symbol, 

and the initial ‘‘M,” as well as the rose and the star in decorating these examples of his work. The 
gates swing easily in spite of their great weight. 


Mediaeval architecture was more these modernistie architects who eall 
logical and more truly functional than themselves ‘‘funetionalists.’’ Most of 
are most of the illogical attempts of these modernistic designers who at- 
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tempt to be ‘‘functional,’’ merely 
demonstrate a deficiency of real crea- 
tive ability, a lack of basic engineer- 
ing knowledge and an inability to 
think things out in a clear and logical 
manner. 

Mr. Yellin has no sympathy with 
this school of superficial minded de- 
sign, and in speaking of its produc- 
tions he can voice his scorn with elo- 
quence. If we had more artists, erafts- 
men, and architects who possessed Mr. 
Yellin’s creative ability and his sane 
and wholesome point of view, there 
would be developed a modern art and 
architecture which would draw in- 
spiration from the best that man has 
created in all ages, but which would 
be vital and perfectly adapted to our 
modern needs. 

Mr. Yellin is a man of strong char- 
acter. Yet like men who are really 
strong, neither he nor his work is 
self-assertive. His work combines 
strength and vitality with extreme re- 
finement of detail. Although it is 
usually of singular interest, yet it 


“ENTER INTO HIS GATES WITH PRAISE” 


Where Eastertide pilgrims pass from the Great 
Choir to the Crypt Chapels. 


does not draw attention to itself, but 
harmonizes with its architectural set- 
ting and becomes a part of its en- 
vironment, thereby adding to the 
beauty of the fabric. Much of the 
interest and harmony of his work is 
due to the facet that after designing 
a thing on paper, both at small scale 
and full size, he works out the final 
details upon the anvil, increasing the 
beauty and variety of each part as 
the work proceeds. Not only does this 
avoid that monotonous mechanical 
repetition so apparent in commercial 
work, but he thus imparts that inter- 
est and human quality which can be 
achieved only by joy in one’s work 
and by the expenditure of an abun- 
dance of thought. 


After all, a work of art is much 
like a storage battery. It only gives 
out what is put into it. It was the 
quality and quantity of thought which 
was lovingly expended by the mediae- 
val vraftsmen which gave it such in- 
terest and charm and which raised it 
to such a high plane. In like manner, 
Mr. Yellin’s work has not only beauty 
and utility of design and perfection, 
of craftsmanship, but it is the result 
of a considerable expenditure of a cer- 
tain quality of thought and energy. 
This means that its design and execu- 
tion requires more time than the pro- 
duction of commercial ‘‘art metal 
work.’’ It is this very time expendi- 
ture which gives to it what might al- 
most be termed a ‘‘fourth dimensional 
quality.”’ It is this subtle quality 
which enables it to be worthy to be- 
come a part of a structure such as 
Washington Cathedral which is a sym- 
bol of the Infinite and Eternal. 


Time is said to be the fourth dimen- 
sion which welds together the three 
dimensions of space. It might also be 
said that the time element plays an 
important part in the creation of any 
three-dimensional object which is made 
by the hand of man for the purpose of 
bringing our souls into harmony with 
the Infinite. 





New Pro-Cathedral Dedicated in Atlanta 


By Mrs. Allan V. Gray* 


HE opening service of the new 
Pro-Cathedral of St. Philip was 
held on the 13th Sunday after 
Trinity, with Dean Raimundo de Ovies 
delivering the sermon. The first dis- 
tinguished service cross, made of solid 
silver, to be conferred by the Dean 
and Wardens, was presented to H. 
Ewing Dean, whose unceasing labors 
had helped make possible the transfer 
of the Cathedral work from the old 
location on Capital Hill to its new 
home on the corner of Peachtree Road 
and Andrews Drive. <A confirmation 


class was presented to the Right Rev- 
erend H. J. Mikell, D.D., LL.D., Bish- 
op of Atlanta, by the Dean. 


*Secretary of the Cathedral in the Diocese of 
Atlanta and faithful friend of the National Cathe- 
dral Association. 


ATLANTANS WORSHIP IN THEIR NEW 
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The building was dedicated at a 
simple but impressive service. Unable 
to find seats inside, many worshipers 
sat in cars about the spacious grounds, 
listening to the service as it was 
broadcast. 

Bishop Mikell said the Pro-Cathe- 
dral stands for the real Cathedral un- 
til such time as the new building can 
be erected. He said he would dedi- 
cate the present building to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, but 
not consecrate it. 

The ultimate plan calls for the erec- 
tion of a splendid Cathedral with 
schools, a clergy house, and an admin- 
istration building. When completed it 
will be an _ outstanding - Cathedral 
Foundation plan in the South. 


PRO-CATHEDRAL OF ST. PHILIP 
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Throughout the dedication services 
the large standard copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer, given to the Cathe- 
dral by J. Pierpont Morgan, was used. 
At the 11 o’elock celebration of the 
Holy Communion, a_ beautiful en- 
grossed and illuminated copy of the 
Prayer of Consecration, was presented 
for use in the Cathedral by the Dean 
in memory of his father, Julian Se- 
gundo de Ovies. The work of J. Louis 
Sayre of Atlanta, this volume is bound 
in leather and contains all the sym- 
bolism on parchment of the chalice, 
halo, and rays of light radiating from 
‘““GLORY OF GOD.’’ The style and 
design are based upon a modern ver- 
sion of English, Italian, and French 
manuseripts of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. 


The present Pro-Cathedral building 
was made possible by the sale of a 
small portion of the property of the 
old Cathedral location. It was com- 
pleted without a deficit and without 
ealling upon the congregation for 
funds. The building committee in- 
eludes Bishop Mikell, Dean de Ovies, 
Messrs. H. Ewing Dean, John F. 
Glenn and Edwin Sterne, A. Ten 
Eyek Brown, architect, and George 
Sprouill, contractor. 


The econerete steps forming the en- 
tranee were dedicated ‘‘in affectionate 
memory of all those who have given 
of their means or in service to the up- 
building of St. Philip through the 
years,’’ and are called the ‘‘Steps of 
Friendship.’’ 


The Pro-Cathedral standing 116 
feet above the two streets, Andrews 
Drive and Peachtree Road, which 
merge at this point, occupies a com- 
manding view of the city. It can be 
seen for miles as traffic approaches 
Atlanta. The illuminated electric 
cross, which burns from sunset to sun- 
rise, was presented by a Church- 
woman. 

Memorials from the old St. Philip’s 
have been placed in the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, the most recent being the five 
windows over the Altar given by the 


Solomon family in memory of their 
daughter. The removal and reinstal- 
lation of these windows was provided 
by Bishop and Mrs. H. J. Mikell in 
memory of their daughter, Henrietta 
Mikell Jones. 


St. Philip’s was founded in 1846 
when a group of earnest young men 
engaged in erecting the Georgia Rail- 
road through ‘‘Marthasville,’’ later to 
be known as Atlanta, asked Bishop 
Elliott for permission to start a parish. 

As the work grew, wings were added 
and finally, in 1872, new plans were 
made for the erection of a larger 
building. 

By vote of the vestry and congre- 
gation, the parish became the Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip of the Diocese of 
Georgia in 1893 when Bishop C. K. 
Nelson accepted the property and 
buildings for diocesan use. With the 
division of the Diocese in 1907, it be- 
came the Cathedral of the Diocese of 
Atlanta. 

Upon the death of Bishop Nelson, 
the Reverend H. J. Mikell was conse- 
erated as the second Bishop of the 
Diocese. Ever since coming to At- 
lanta he has longed for a new site for 
the Pro-Cathedral so that an adequate 
organization for the Diocese might be 
inaugurated. 

The Very Reverend Raimundo de 
Ovies was called from the Chaplaincy 
at the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., to become Dean on De- 
cember 28th, 1928. His has been the 
vision, the determination, and _ the 
faith that the dream of a greater work 
for St. Philip’s, the mother parish of 
all Atlanta, on a more comprehensive 
plan with adequate equipment, would 
be aecomplished. 

Until such time as a parish house 
can be built, the Dean will have 
charge of the intermediate department 
of the Chureh School. The Dean has 
had extensive experience in teaching 
large groups of children and often ac- 
cepts invitations to conduct children’s 
services during his preaching missions. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WORSHIPS IN CATHEDRAL 
ON FIRST INAUGURAL ANNIVERSARY 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt made his second visit to Wash- 
ington Cathedral on the first anniversary of his inauguration, accom- 
panied by members of his family and the Cabinet, who joined with him in 
public worship at the People’s Evensong service on Sunday afternoon, 
March 4th. Large crowds stood in a drizzling rain to see him leave and 
return to the White House. 


The New York Times correspondent described the service, in part, as 
follows : 
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‘‘TIn the President’s party were Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Curtis Dall, his daugh- 
ter; Mrs. Roosevelt’s brother, Hall Roosevelt; members of the Cabinet and of the 
President’s official family, and several close friends. These included Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., parents of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


‘‘The Right Reverend James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington, preached to a 
congregation which filled the main body of the church and overflowed into the chapels 
on each side of the Great Choir. 


‘“Taking as his text the words from the thirty-second chapter of Genesis, ‘Let me 
go for the day breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee go except thou bless me,’ 
spoken when Jacob was wrestling with the angel, Bishop Freeman said that times 
of stress and crisis brought out the best in men. 


‘< <The world’s great heroisms have not been disclosed in days where men were 
complacent, smug and self-satisfied,’ he declared. ‘Cardinal Mercier and the late King 
Albert of Belgium did not challenge the attention and admiration of an applauding 
world until a dark shadow fell across the land of their devotion, imperiling its people 
and implying widespread disaster.’ 


‘¢ ¢TLeadership of one kind and another inevitably has its genesis in situations 
that try the hearts and souls of men.’ 


‘‘Declaring the history of recent years had disclosed that ‘moral laxity and su- 
pineness have been conspicuous in our life,’ Bishop Freeman held out religion as the 
salvation of the future. 


‘¢ ¢Let us learn out of our common sufferings and trials the value of a united 
endeavor,’ the Bishop continued, ‘but let us not lay the flattering unction to our 
souls that prowess, skill and cleverness are the hallmarks of secured success or the 
certain evidences of prosperity.’ 


‘¢ ¢This is a momentous and a solemn hour, an hour that challenges the very 
soul of America. It calls for the best we have to give.’* 


‘‘The President and his party oceupied seats reserved in the middle of the 
church, the uniforms of the White House military and naval aides showing up brightly 
in the congregation. The members arrived after the Cathedral was filled and were 
greeted by Bishop Freeman. 


‘*Tmmediately after they were seated the choir filed in and the service began. 
Both the prayers and the hymns used carried out the theme of Bishop Freeman’s 
sermon, ‘In the Hour of Trial, Jesus Plead for Me,’ and ‘O God, Our Hope in Ages 
past,’ being among the hymns. 


‘*After the service Bishop Freeman and Canon Wolven escorted the President, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and their guests to their automobiles. The President expressed to the 
Bishop his appreciation of the service, with particular reference to the hymns and 
prayers used.’’ 


*Bishop Freeman’s sermon was printed in full in the Congressional Record on March 11th 
on motion of the Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, Representative from Massachusetts. 
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The National City Christian Church 


Second in the Series of Articles on Religious Structures of 
National Interest in Washington* 


HE National City Christian 
Church building stands 
ground elevated above the street 
facing southeast on Thomas 
from which Massachusetts 
Avenue, Fourteenth Street, Vermont 
Avenue, and M Street radiate as 
spokes from the hub of a wheel. 

The building was designed by that 
world-renowned architect, John Rus- 
sell Pope, of New York. It has a 
width of 72 feet with a total depth of 
200 feet. The ridge of the roof is 72 
feet high and the graceful tower point- 
ing the tens of thousands who daily 
pass that way skyward, at its peak, is 
164 feet above the portico floor. The 
ascent from the sidewalk to the por- 
tico is over a broad flight of steps of 
easy grade. 

The entire exterior of the building 
is faced with Indiana limestone from 
the quarries of Bedford. This is the 
material used in most of the publie and 
monumental buildings in Washington. 

The building is 
entirely of fire- 
proof. construce- 
tion the frame be- 
ing of structural 
steel, the floor and 
roof construction 
of reinforced con- 
erete, and the ex- 
terior walls of ma- 
sonry. The roof is 
covered with cop- 
per. 

The entrance to 


level 
Circle, 


*An article by the 
Reverend W. H. Pinker- 
ton reprinted from the 
January 25th issue of 
The Christian Evangelist. 
The information and il- 
lustrations are made 
available to THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE through the 
co-operation of the Chris- 
tian Board of Publica- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo.— 
EpitTor’s Nore. 


upon’ 
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the building is through a large portico 
enclosed by ten limestone columns 4 
feet in diameter by 36 feet high. In 
the vestibule is the register given to 
the church by Fred Carmichael of 
England, already bearing many hun- 
dreds of names of visitors from all over 
the world. 

The main auditorium is 66 feet wide 
by 96 feet deep, with a ceiling height 
of 57 feet. There is a small baleony 
in the rear, over the narthex, but there 
are no balconies at the sides. The pews 
are in two blocks, divided by a center 
aisle, with an aisle at each side wall. 
The seating capacity is about 1,000. 

The chancel is semicireular in plan 
with the choir against the rear wall, 
the organ console directly in front. 
This console is concealed from view of 
the audience by a wood carving by 
Alois Lang portraying Leonardo da 
Vinei’s ‘‘Last Supper,’’ which was 
presented to the church by Mrs. E. T. 
Smith, of St. Louis, in memory of her 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR SHOWING THE SIDE ARCHES 
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mother. Several steps below, and in 
front of the choir, is the main chancel 
floor. The communion table is in the 
center of this floor with the pulpit on 
the left side and baptistry on the right 
side. 

The roof is supported by columns 
along the two side aisles and is car- 
ried by steel trusses having a span of 
50 feet, which gives an unobstructed 
view over the entire width of the audi- 
torium. 

Natural lighting has been provided 
for the audi- 
torium by six 
large steel 
easement win- 
dows, ten feet 
wide and 28 
feet high. 
These win- 
dows are 
glazed with 
Marine An- 
tique Glass, 
with the ex- 
eeption of 
the two cen- 
ter windows 
which have 
been designed 
as memorials, 
given by the 
members o f 
the mother 
ehureh of 
Diseiples in 
Washington— 
The Vermont 
Avenue con- 
gregation. 

The Christian Unity window, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Dr. Frederick 
D. Power, has the figure of Christ as 
the dominant feature. Above the cen- 
tral figure is a dove in descending 
flight symbolizing the Holy Spirit. 
_The window symbolizing the Chris- 
tian home is dedicated to the memory 
of Mrs. R. A. Long. It portrays the 
Christian mother with her children 
grouped about her listening to her re- 
ligious instructions from the Bible 
which lies open upon her knees. 


A GREAT CONGREGATION ASSEMBLED FOR THE 
DEDICATION SERVICE 


The interior of the auditorium is 
finished in plaster acoustically treated, 
with an ornamental coffered ceiling. 

The four large columns in the rear 
of the choir and the wainscot around 
the auditorium are of Genevieve Mis- 
souri marble. The floor of the chancel 
and choir is of terrazzo, while the 
floor of the auditorium is of oak cov- 
ered with a carpet. The pulpit and 
baptistry are of Cremo Italian marble. 

The building is heated by steam 
boilers in the basement, fired by oil 
burners, 
automati- 
cally con- 
trolled. Cir- 
culating fans 
di.tribute the 
air through- 
out the audi- 
torium by 
means of 
duets under 
the floor, 
forcing the 
air in through 
the ends of 
the pews and 
exhausting it 
through the 
ceiling. 

The electric 
lighting is by 
means of 
large orna- 
mental bronze 
chande- 
liers suspend- 
ed from the 
eeiling har - 
monizing with the architectural style 
of the building. 

The inscription ‘‘National City 
Christian Chureh’’ is carved on the 
frieze of the pediment; and over the 
entrance doorway is the following 
text : 


EPHESIANS 2: 


‘‘Being built upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets Christ 
Jesus himself being the chief corner- 
stone.’’ 





The Service Rendered by Washington 
Cathedral 


A Letter from Canon Stokes to a Friend Who Inquired as to the 
Cathedral’s Spiritual and Civic Activities 


Mount Saint ALBAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

March 10, 1934. 

DEAR 


I appreciated your calling upon me 
a few weeks ago to hand on to me in 
a friendly spirit some criticisms that 
you had heard regarding the Cathe- 
dral, especially its alleged lack of ade- 
quate spiritual and civie service. As 
I told you frankly I feel that we have 
only made a beginning in so far as 
our wonderful possibilities are con- 
cerned, but as I also indicated, I think 
that the Cathedral is doing far more 
for the community than the friends 
you quoted realize. Furthermore, the 
limitations of service are largely due 
to the Cathedral’s inadequate income 
and to the fact that so much of the 
time of its staff has necessarily been 
taken up with building and financial 
problems. If the burden of debt—in 
large measure the result of the inabil- 
ity of some of our friends to pay their 
pledges—were removed, the Cathe- 
dral’s officers would be in a position 
to give their time and strength more 
unreservedly to carrying out their 
plans for still broader and deeper 
spiritual service. 

It is generally best for those en- 
gaged in a great altruistic undertak- 
ing to think among themselves of its 
shortcomings as much as of its achieve- 
ments, because they should never be 
entirely satisfied with results. This is 
certainly true on Mount Saint Alban 
today, and I hope that we may all— 
with due humility—continue to strive 
earnestly for a larger measure of suc- 
cess, so that the Cathedral may be- 
come that ‘‘spiritual power-house’’ at 
the Nation’s Capital which its friends 


rightly desire. But in view of what 
you said and your apparent interest 
in some of the things that I told you, 
I have thought it might help the 
Cathedral cause if these and a few 
other activities were outlined in a let- 
ter. This will attempt to state some 
of the things which the Cathedral is 
doing or has been doing in the recent 
past which should be of real help to 
the city of Washington as well as to 
the Chureh and the Nation. 

When the Congress of the United 
States in 1893 granted the remarkably 
broad charter to the ‘‘ Protestant Epis- 
eopal Cathedral Foundation of the 
District of Columbia’’ it was given 
power to ‘‘establish and maintain 
within the District of Columbia a 
cathedral and institutions of learning 
for the promotion of religion and edu- 
eation and charity.’’ Let us see how 
well it has met each of these purposes, 
interpreting them all broadly, espe- 
cially the last named which, of course, 
is not merely almsgiving but social 
service, the Cathedral’s purpose in 
this respect having been officially de- 
fined as ‘‘to further the cause of the 
sick and the poor, and to proclaim 
those principles of social justice the 
acceptance of which will hasten the 
realizatiou. of the ideal of united fel- 
lowship and the brotherhood of man.” 
The inter-relation of the three pur- 
poses prevents any hard and fast dis- 
tinctions, and makes classification dif- 
ficult, but for our purposes the divi- 
sion may be adopted remembering 
that all work on Mount Saint Alban 
has its motive in the desire to pro- 
claim the Gospel of Christ and there- 
by to hasten the coming of the King- 
dom of God. 
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I. CONTRIBUTIONS TO RELIGION 
A WITNESS TO CHRIST 


The erection of so impressive and appro- 
priate a building as a witness to Christ on 
a commanding site in Washington. Many 
people refer to the fact that the Capitol and 
the Cathedral—two of the noblest buildings 
in America—standing for State and Church, 
entirely separate but each essential to the 
welfare of the nation, have the most com- 
manding locations in the District of Colum- 
bia. This is emphasized at night by their 
illumination, although that at the Oathedral 
is temporarily discontinued owing to lack of 
funds. 

The emphasizing of Christian faith and 
idealism at the political capital of the. na- 
tion through a Cathedral which is serving in- 
creasingly in a city of great monuments and 
public activities as a crowning witness to 
the Founder of our religion, whose teachings 
underlie the structure of the American State 
and have inspired its greatest leaders, and 
as a radiating center for the spread of the 
Christian gospel. 

Pusiic WorsHIP 


The providing of places of worship in the 
Choir and the five completed Chapels where 
all may feel welcome, especially the stranger 
and temporary resident, and where beautiful 
architecture, stained glass and sculpture, as 
well as other arts, combine to create a deep- 
ly religious environment and atmosphere. 

The influence of our services with their 


dignity and sincerity in worship, inspiring 
music, and preaching. At least two services 
are held at the Cathedral every day in the 
year—the Holy Communion at half past 


seven in the morning and the Evening 
Prayer service at four in the afternoon. At 
these services a special feature is made of 
prayers for the President and those in civil 
authority, for the Congress when in session, 
for the Family of Nations, and similar pray- 
ers specially appropriate at a Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Services with preaching are held twice 
every Sunday as well as on all other im- 
portant Church and National days. 

The frequent bringing to the Cathedral of 
outstanding religious leaders and preachers 
for the great services. Recently the Presid- 
ing Bishop made here his appeal for the 
‘*Churchwide Endeavour’’—the first an- 
nouncement of a most important spiritual 
undertaking to deepen the lives of our peo- 
ple—while Dr, John R. Mott’s address on 
‘‘Christianity and the Present World Situa- 
tion’? a few weeks ago was one of the most 
inspiring sermons I have ever heard. Through 
the conference leaders at the College of 
Preachers the Cathedral is able to give the 
public every year the opportunity of hearing 
many of the outstanding preachers of this 
country and of England. 

The Sunday afternoon sermons by Bishop 
Freeman in the completed Choir, which holds 
about 1,500 people, and the invitation to 


preachers of different communions to occupy 
the Cathedral pulpit on special occasions are 
much appreciated by the public. Our radio 
services, unfortunately temporarily discon- 
tinued for lack of funds, are known to have 
had as regular listeners-in a large percent- 
age of members of Congress. In some places 
the broadcast services have been listened to 
by congregations in other Churches, and in 
at least one case a room was set apart in 
a large hotel for those who wished to join 
in the worship. 

The service held the first Sunday in Mareh 
attended by the President and most mem- 
bers of his Cabinet on the anniversary of 
the Inauguration, Mareh 4, 1933, is typical 
of those opportunities which come to the 
Cathedral for the public recognition of re- 
ligion, and for carrying out a feature in 
L’Enfant’s original plan, prepared at Wash- 
ington’s request, of ‘‘a chureh for national 
purposes, ’’ 

SPECIAL SERVICES 

The holding of memorial services of spe- 
cial significance to citizens of other nations 
such as the one a few weeks ago for the 
Prime Minister of Roumania, at the request 
of the Roumanian Legation, and the one to 
General Foch, as well as the opening of one 
of the Chapels a few years ago at the re- 
quest of the Pan American Union, for the 
lying in state of the body of the late Min- 
ister from Guatemala. Other types of serv- 
ices in connection with patriotic and civic 
causes are referred to later (under III). 

The occasional provision of cantatas and 
other programs of sacred music by the Wash- 
ington Cathedral choir. It is believed that 
when the oak choir stalls of the Cathedral 
are erected with their provision for a chorus 
of a hundred and twenty voices and an or- 
chestra of. sixty-two instruments, and the 
Nave and Transepts are completed, the op- 
portunities for providing sacred music under 
suitable and inspiring conditions at the 
Cathedral will be unexcelled in the country. 


OHURCH AND D10cEsAN SERVICE 


The choice of the Cathedral for the place 
of meeting of the House of Bishops when the 
Presiding Bishop was elected in 1929, and 
the use of the Cathedral Close for great 
open-air services, prior to the completion of 
the Choir at the time of the General Con- 
vention of 1928. 

The Bishops’ Crusade, the most significant 
movement in the interest of evangelization 
in the history of the American Episcopal 
Church, was conducted from the Cathedral 
as headquarters. The Commission on Evan- 
gelism still has its Director working from 
the College of Preachers at the Cathedral. 

The holding by the Bishop every year at 
the College of Preachers of a conference 
lasting one or two days for the clergy from 
rural parishes. 

The practice of the Cathedral of remem- 
bering in its prayers by name daily and in 
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turn at the early Holy Communion the va- 
rious parishes of the Diocese and their 
Clergy, as well as Diocesan institutions. 

The Diocesan Mission of a few years ago 
which brought about 25 of the leading 
preachers and missioners of the country to 
this Diocese, and was considered the most 
important diocesan undertaking of its kind 
that has been attempted, was conducted from 
the Cathedral under the lead of a member 
of its staff. 

The development under the lead of a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Diocesan Department 
of Religious Education, now rendering spe- 
cially significant service. 

The services of members of the staff as 
the Bishop’s Deputy in dealing with appli- 
eants and candidates for Holy Orders, and 
as President of the Board of Examining 
Chaplains of the Diocese. 

The occasional visits to the Cathedral of 
Rectors with their Sunday Schools, sometimes 
special services being held for them at the 
Cathedral. Recently there have been such 
pilgrimages not only from the District of 
Columbia but from Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The service rendered by the staff in sub- 
stituting for local clergymen when they are 
sick or have to be away for other cause, and 
in taking the services in parishes that are 
temporarily without ministers. 

The services of members of the staff in 
acting as Chaplains at certain hospitals and 
other institutions, 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Cathedral, while entirely loyal to our 
own Church connections and traditions, is 
making a contribution to the cause of church 
reunion not only through its pulpit and its 
schools, but in many other ways. The Cathe- 
dral Council, established a few years ago, 
which is made up of the Chapter and fifteen 
other persons, includes several members of 
other communions. The committees of this 
Council are the normal channel for proposals 
which come before the Chapter. The very 
comprehensiveness of the Cathedral’s plans 
and the earnest efforts being made to realize 
them are highly significant. 

The worshipers and the contributors to 
Washington Cathedral include men and wom- 
en from all Christian bodies, irrespective of 
creed or race, as well as some representative 
Jewish citizens. As an evidence of its in- 
terest in a broad religious fellowship the 
Cathedral gave permission to the Huguenots 
to hold a couple of years ago their anniver- 
sary Communion service in one of the Chap- 
els—this being in accordance with the his- 
toric tradition at Canterbury Cathedral— 
while it also provided a Chapel for the regu- 
lar worship of the local congregation of the 
Russian Orthodox Church when this ‘was 
without a regular Church of its own. 

The recent authorization by the Warden 


of the College of Preachers to Dr. John R. 
Mott to hold a conference of about 70 laymen 
of different communions under his leadership 
at the College in the interest of Missions. 

The holding of a dinner meeting at the 
College of Preachers where nearly one hun- 
dred representative ministers of different 
communions in the community were invited 
to meet and hear the late Bishop of Win- 
chester. A similar meeting is planned for 
the near future in connection with a move- 
ment to make the Churches of Washington 
of larger service to Government officials and 
employees. 


If. CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


ScHOOLS 


The Cathedral Girls’ Sehool with 231 pu- 
pils both boarding and day. I notice that 
this is referred to in the latest edition of 
Sargent’s ‘‘Handbook of Private Schools’’ 
as an ‘‘outstanding Episcopal School.’’ It 
is under most competent leadership and 
stands for preparation both for College and 
for life, combining high scholarship with 
religious training and the atmosphere of a 
Christian home. Its record at the Colleges 
has been noteworthy. 

The starting last fall by the Girls’ School, 
and the conduct under its auspices, of the 
highly successful school for little children, 
both boys and girls, on the Cathedral Close 
—quite the most promising movement of its 
type in this neighborhood. Its registration 
of about 70 is included in the Girls’ School 
figures above. 

The St. Albans Boys’ School with 203 pu- 
pils—the largest attendance enrollment in 
its history. Its standards and reputation 
are of the highest. The Headmaster and his 
Faculty are continually presenting ideals of 
Christian manhood to the boys, and with a 
combination of good sense and good humor 
are insisting that manners have a large part 
in the making of a man. 


PREACHERS’ CONFERENCES 


The College of Preachers, which through 
its conferences, generally lasting about a 
week and including about 20 clergymen, has 
been having a unique influence on the Clergy 
of the Episcopal Church, stimulating their 
thinking, deepening their devotional life, 
and strengthening their preaching. Among 
the subjects have been such as Preaching 
Missions, Rural Work, The Teaching Minis- 
try, Christianity and the Social Order, the 
Christian Way of Life, and Christian Preach- 
ers and their Messages. The College has 
had about 1,500 students in recent years 
from all over the country, and has attracted 
much favorable attention even in England. 

The College of Preachers, in addition to 
the work it does for the Clergy referred to 
above, has had some 400 laymen at recent 
Lenten conferences for the deepening of their 
spiritual life, 
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EXTENSION WorRK 


The library service of various institutions 
connected with the Cathedral. This includes 
some 15 travelling libraries which go to 
small parishes, the sending through the Col- 
lege of Preachers of books to over 900 min- 
isters in different parts of the country, gen- 
erally about one a month, and the use of 
our libraries containing over 30,000 volumes 
for various reference purposes. 

The organizing through the Society for 
the Home Study of Holy Seriptures, which 
has its headquarters at the Cathedral, of 
courses of study on the Bible and the Book 
of Common Prayer. These are followed 
regularly by about a hundred individuals in 
their homes. 

The publication of the dignified quarterly 
—Tnuu CATHEDRAL AGE, which is the only 
publication of its kind in the world,—and 
the active part taken by a member of the 
staff in founding and editing last year the 
monthly—Washington Diocese. 


The preparing and securing by the Execu- 
tive Seeretary’s office of articles on Cathe- 
drals, Stained Glass and various subjects 
connected with the Church for the secular 
and religious press, as well as publicity serv- 
ice for St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, St. Alban’s 
Parish on the Cathedral Olose, the Church 
Periodical Club and some other Diocesan 
institutions. 


The Christmas Card Department, which 
has rendered a most important contribution 
not only through its own cards, reproducing 
great works of sacred art, of which nearly 
500,000 were sold this year, but by stimulat- 
ing many other agencies to put religious 
eards of artistic merit on the market. 

The special services and exhibits which 
the Cathedral arranged for in cooperation 
with the National George Washington Cele- 
bration Committee a little over a year ago. 
In this connection the Cathedral published a 
dignified map—prepared by the leading pic- 
torial cartographer in the United States— 
showing the places of major historic interest 
within a hundred miles of Washington. This 
map is found in hundreds of schools all over 
the country. 


The lectures on the Cathedral given by 
members of the staff and by officers of the 
National Cathedral Association and the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee in different cities 
which make an educational contribution to 
the ideals of church architecture and reli- 
gion. Six sets of lectures with 60 slides 
each are in constant use. 


ART MEMORIALS 


The providing of a suitable and inspiring 
place for memorials to outstanding public 
servants. The Cathedral is already the place 
of sepulture of President Woodrow Wilson, 


Admiral Dewey, Bishops Satterlee and Hard- 
ing, Ambassador Henry White, and other 
men who have deserved well of Church and 
State. 

The plan adopted for the Cathedral icon- 
ography insures recognition in stained glass 
and carving of the great statesmen, men of 
letters, philanthropists, preachers and others 
to whom Christian civilization is most in- 
debted. The latest work of art accepted by 
the Cathedral is that of a statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln praying. These memorials have 
an educational influence of large significance. 


The starting by the Cathedral Chapter of 
a laboratory and studio for the development 
of ecclesiastical stained glass based on the 
best Medieval models. This may well have a 
broad educational influence. 


PILGRIMAGES 


The frequent pilgrimages to the Cathedral 
by the students of architecture of American 
University, the Catholic University, and 
other institutions. The Cathedral has much 
to offer them not only in the study of Gothic 
architecture but in connection with stained 
glass, statuary, landscape gardening, ete. In 
this connection the service of the Professor 
of Architecture of American University in 
conducting pilgrimages over the Cathedral 
every Sunday afternoon during most of the 
year deserves special mention. 

The pilgrimages to Washington by high 
school boys and girls, especially during the 
Easter vacation, have become a national in- 
stitution. In this way every year thousands 
of young people visit the Cathedral and have 
explained to them the ideals of religion and 
of worship for which the Episcopal Church 
stands. They also get a new idea of the 
continuity of the Church’s history as they 
see stones. from holy places in the Near East 
and from ancient cathedrals and churches of 
Europe that have been built into the fabric. 

The work of the Curator’s Office in meet- 
ing the inquiries of ‘‘pilgrims,’’ of whom 
from 200,000 to 300,000 visit the Cathedral 
annually. The office also—under the leader- 
ship of the College of Preachers—sells reli- 
gious literature, not only the writings of the 
Bishop and the Warden, but also devotional 
and historical works of other English and 
American Christian preachers and scholars. 


III, CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


PASTORAL WorK 


The pastoral service rendered daily by 
members of the staff to people in trouble, 
as well as the occasional organizing of study 
groups. 

The work of a clergyman on the staff who 
devoted his entire time for several years 
with notable success, until the financial situa- 
tion seemed to the Chapter to make it neces- 
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sary to discontinue the service, to explaining 
the religious and architectural significance 
of the Cathedral to ‘‘pilgrims’’ from all 
over the country, and to coming into pas- 
toral relationship with them, often succeed- 
ing in getting them into active contact with 
a Church in their own community. 

The helpful work of some fifty ladies who 
give their services as aides showing visitors 
over the Cathedral, and explaining its reli- 
gious and architectural significance. This 
constitutes a real service to the public. 


Civic AND Patriotic SERVICES 


The holding of services on important an- 
niversaries and occasions such as the recent 
service which filled the Cathedral in connec- 
tion with the Maryland Tercentenary. Simi- 
lar services are held annually on Armistice 
Day, Labor Day, ete., with appropriate 
speakers, frequently laymen. Among those 
who have spoken on the Cathedral Close in 
recent years are President Coolidge, Hon. 
James M. Beck, General Pershing, Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, Hon. Blair Lee, Secretary Wal- 
lace, Hon. George Wharton Pepper, Hon. 
John Barton Payne, ete. 

Among the twenty-one special services held 
in the Choir this past year were: Memorial 
Service for Ex-President Coolidge, National 
Patriotic Service in connection with the In- 
auguration of President Roosevelt, Memorial 
Service for those who lost their lives in the 
Akron disaster, Commemoration of the Birth 
of William Shakespeare, Service for the 
Polish Catholic Churches, Service for the 
Presentation of State flags, Service in Com- 
memoration of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Oxford Movement, and services for 
groups meeting in Washington such as the 
American Federation of Labor, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and the United For- 
eign Missionary Conference. Among similar 
services in 1932 held either in the Bethlehem 
Chapel, or the Great Choir, or the open-air 
Amphitheatre were the ‘‘ Massing of the Col- 
ors’’ Service, services for the American 
Peace Society, the Society of the Huguenots, 
the National Society of Colonial Dames, and 
special services for Masons, and in commemo- 
ration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington. 

The holding of special services in the in- 
terest of great Christian causes such as Mis- 
sions, World Peace, Christian Unity; also 
the holding of services for special groups 
such as nurses, firemen, students, etc., some 
of these occasions being marked by the pres- 
entation of ‘‘stones’’ to the Cathedral. 

The holding of special services of a type 
to appeal to the general public in the Choir 
or the open-air Amphitheatre in the interest 
of an intelligent patriotism based on those 
foundations of ‘‘religion and morality’’ 
which President Washington in his Farewell 
Address declared to be essential for the 
safety of the Republic. Some of these out- 


of-door services have been attended by about 
15,000 persons. 


OTHER PuBLIc CONTRIBUTIONS 


The activities of members of the staff in 
important positions in various Diocesan and 
civic activities of which a long list could be 
given, including the Community Chest, Fed- 
eration of Churches, Associated Charities, 
Board of Religious Education, Clericus, Hos- 
pitals, Interracial Committees, ete. 

The recent decision of the Chapter to es- 
tablish as promptly as possible the position 
of Canon Almoner to serve as the Bishop’s 
Secretary for Charity and Social Service. 
and the designation of a member of the staff 
to act in this capacity pending a permanent 
appointment. 

The addresses by the Bishop and other 
members of the staff before various civic 
and patriotic societies are recognized as a 
notable contribution to the life of Washing- 
ton. Many national societies arrange to 
have special services at the Cathedral during 
their conventions in Washington, when the 
Bishop or his representative addresses them. 


The prompt and regular payment by the 
Cathedral, in spite of its indebtedness and 
its own difficult financial problem, of its 
quota to the Church’s program for religious, 
educational and social work through the Na- 
tional Council and the Diocese. 

The contributions made by Cathedral 
Staff, Boys School and Girls School units to 
the Community Chest, of which the Head- 
master of the Boys School was the chairman 
of the Educational Unit for the District 
covering all universities and schools. The 
Girls School was the initiator of the Golden 
Rule dinner plan which has meant so much 
to American philanthropy. 

The opening of our extensive grounds and 
the beautiful Bishop’s Garden to the public 
under reasonable regulations. 


These are perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the activities of the Cathedral, 
its institutions, and the members of its 


staff. I recount them in no spirit of 
boasting, partly because my own part 
in this work has been a relatively 
small one, being, as you know, only on 
part-time at the Cathedral, and partly 
because I feel that we can do far more, 
especially in the way of spiritual serv- 
ice to the community and the Nation, 
than we ever have done in the past. 
I am most anxious, however, that you 
and your friends should realize what 
an important contribution the Cathe- 
dral has made during the last ten years 
of Bishop Freeman’s administration 
when I have known its work. 
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During this period the Choir and 
four Chapels have been completed and 
opened for services, the Bishop’s Gar- 
den developed, the College of Preachers 
built and its work effectively organized, 
the school for little children started, the 
Council, with its broad and representa- 
tive membership, established, THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE founded and many 
activities begun. But the Cathedral 
still rightly considers that its major 
work is to provide a ‘‘house of prayer 
for all people’’ under the most inspir- 
ing conditions. possible, and with serv- 
ices of great dignity, beauty and help- 
fulness, together with the various forms 
of pastoral help and of leadership in 
social welfare, which the Clergy staff 
ean provide. We are not satisfied with 
the results but believe we are making 
progress. Indeed, we are encouraged 
as we realize the truth of a statement 
recently made by an officer of one of 
our great universities, that ‘‘over a pe- 
riod of 41 years the Cathedral has 
grown from an idea to an indispensable 


Inquiries regarding the work and 
needs of the Cathedral and its asso- 
ciated institutions may be addressed to 
the Dean of Washington, or to the 
President of the National Cathedral 
Association, the Honorable William R. 
Castle, Jr. 


The legal title for wills is ‘‘ The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation 
of the District of Columbia.’’ 


Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, 


agency of service in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal.”” The general adoption by the 
publie press of the title ‘‘National 
Cathedral,’’ although its officers al- 
ways refer to it merely as Washington 
Cathedral, is an evidence of its stand- 
ing both locally and in the country as 
a whole. It is believed that its limita- 
tions, like all other human activities, 
will decrease as there is a fuller under- 
standing both of its work and of the 
opportunities which beckon us on. 

It would be helpful if you could 
from time to time let some of these 
facts be known to the questioners whom 
you mention. You may also be sure 
that the Cathedral will always be most 
happy to get their constructive criti- 
cisms and suggestions as to improving 
its work and as to ways in which its 
income may be increased so that it may 
more adequately carry out its plans 
for spiritual service at the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Sincerely yours, 
Anson PHE.Ps STOKES. 


especially for current expenses, endow- 
ment, and the amortization of the 
Cathedral’s debt—due mainly to ac- 
quisition of the property, development 
of the schools, and fatlure of some 
signed pledges and bequests to mate- 
rialize. Where gifts or bequests are 
made to the building fund or for spe- 
cial memorials, donors are urgently re- 
quested to provide that a portion be 
available for maintenance endowment. 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL | 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him | 
that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 


Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 


1 em I 


: 
| 
| and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
+ 
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NEW CHURCH HOUSE SCHEME LAUNCHED IN LONDON AS CENTER FOR 


The following buildings appear from left to right in this phomate of the drawing by F. D. Hepworth of the) 


to the Speaker of the House of Commons; new boarding house of Westminster School which extends right thro 
be seen, with the Chapel and a small part of the Library above. Then the terrace begins. It will be seen t 
on the terrace, except at the extreme right where the house is carried higher to shut out from Dean’s Yard # 


HAT is probably the biggest single scheme ever devised for housing 

the central activities of a Church has been formally launched as a 

public project.:'The Archbishop of Canterbury, at a special meeting 
of the Council of the Corporation of the Church House recently affixed the 
seal to an agreement between that Corporation, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and the Governors of West- 
minster School with respect to property in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, where 
it is proposed to erect the new Church House. Immediately afterwards the 
necessary petition was deposited at the Private Bill Office of the Houses of 
Parliament for the introduction of a bill to enable the agreement to be 
carried out. 

The new building, the erection of which is to be financed mainly from the 
income arising from the property, will not only provide a ‘‘ Parliament House’’ 
for the Church Assembly and Convocation with a great circular chamber and 
a separate hall for public meetings, and accomodate also all the subordinate 
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ont of the new Church House: house occupied by Canon Carnegie, rector of St. Margaret’s and Chaplain 
y into College Street. Passing around the angle, the gateway into Tufton Street and College Street is to 
ene of the house is copied closely. The height is not greater than that of the buildings at present 
uildings which were put up during the World War. 


boards, councils and commissions of these bodies, together with numerous other 
Church organizations, shops, and other premises, but will form a real centre 
for the whole of the Anglican Communion, including all the missionary dioceses 
and the daughter Churches overseas. 

The historic ceremony was the culmination of forty-three years of waiting, 
followed by four years of private negotiations. 

The new Church House will be one of the finest buildings of its kind in 
the world, and has been carefully designed by Sir Herbert Baker to harmonize 
with the other famous buildings in the neighborhood. 

It will have its main entrance in Dean’s Yard. Instead of the existing 
Georgian buildings, a new structure with a facade of grey stone will be raised, 
with an imposing entrance in the centre. This building will be earried round 
the four sides of a rhomboid, and in the centre will be two large meeting halls, 


one of which will be set aside principally for the sessions of the Church 
Assembly. 





Two Great Services in New York Cathedral 


WO services of unusual signifi- 

eance have been held in the Cathe- 

dral of St. John the Divine under 

the leadership of the Bishop of New 

York since the last issue of Tue CaTHE- 

DRAL AGE reached members of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association. 

Nearly 10,000 people attended the 
mass meeting of citizens held on Sun- 
day night, January 21st, to focus pub- 
lie attention on the unemployment situ- 
ation in New York. Thousands of peo- 
ple stood in the recently completed 
Nave after all seats were filled in the 
Crossing, Chapels and Ambulatory. 

The speakers, in addition to Bishop 
Manning, were the Honorable Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, Mayor of New York; 
the Honorable Irving Lehman, Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, and the Right 
Reverend Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York, who is in charge of the Bishop’s 
Committee for the Relief of the Un- 
employed of the Episcopal Church. 
Ministers of other communions and 
prominent lay representatives of many 
faiths marched in procession along with 
the Cathedral clergy. 

‘“‘This is one of the occasions for 
which a Cathedral by its very nature is 
intended’’ said Bishop Manning in his 
opening address, ‘‘and I feel it a priv- 
ilege to welcome here the ministers, the 
rabbis, and other representatives of the 
religious life of the city, and especially 
to welcome as a speaker to this pulpit 
our Mayor, who is just entering upon 
his immense task, and Judge Lehman, 
who is well known to you all.’’ 

*“The meeting was gathered,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to awaken in all a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the unfortunate. Pres- 
ent responsibility would not be enough. 
In the long run the causes of distress 
must be removed. An industrial order 
must be built in which all share justly 
in God’s bountiful provisions. 

** While there is some increase in em- 
ployment the need of the unemployed 


is greater than ever. In the Episcopal 
Church we find that the number of our 
families in actual want is greater than 
it was this time last year, and I 
have no doubt it is the same in other 
Churches. There are various reasons 
why this is so, into which I have no 
time to enter. The fact itself faces us. 
The families who are unemployed are 
in greater need than ever. They have 
fewer resources. Friends and relatives 
ean no longer help out. Clothing is 
worn out. Credit for food is exhausted, 
and their need is desperate.’’ 

Mayor La Guardia’s presentation of 
the unemployment problem facing the 
city and country was a well considered 
and straightforward statement of the 
facts. After reviewing the work of va- 
rious governmental agencies, the Mayor 
said: ' 

‘*Now, my friends, there is no use 
reviewing the past. The terrible mis- 
take has been made. It is the mistake 
of this generation. We of this genera- 
tion must put up with it. But, I sub- 
mit, is it fair to the little ones who will 
suffer through no fault of their own? 
Is it fair to the young college graduates 
coming out with their diplomas and 
hope, to be halted and retarded in the 
very best and most promising years of 
their lives? Can we maintain the same 
economic system and pull out of this 
depression, or are we just fooling our- 
selves?’ 

Another large congregation assem- 
bled on Sunday afternoon, March 11th, 
for the dedication of the Pilgrim’s 
Pavement in the Nave of the Cathedral 
on Morningside Heights. It covers 32,- 
400 square feet and symbolizes the 
main places of pilgrimage in Christian 
history. This important feature of the 
new Nave was made possible through 
funds raised by the Laymen’s Club and 
largely from offerings made by visitors 
to New York Cathedral. 

Edward Bell, representing the con- 
tractors in charge of building the fab- 
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ric and a delegation of workmen who 
did the actual laying of the pavement, 
marched in the procession with mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s Club and fifty of 
the clergy. In his sermon, Bishop Man- 
ning asked members of the congrega- 
tion to remember the Cathedral in their 
wills. 

‘‘There is much still to be done in 
this Cathedral, much that you and I 
may never see,’’ he said. ‘‘But the 
glory of the Nave of the West Front 
shows what the Cathedral is to be and 
ensure that the whole will some day be 


**In my time I should greatly like to 
see, if God permits, and I know we all 
long to see, the completion of the Wom- 
en’s Transept, which is partly built, 
and the reconstruction and transforma- 
tion of this Choir and Sanctuary to 
harmonize with the majesty and beauty 
of the Nave. 

‘‘It is my prayer, and I ask you 
to make it yours also, that some man 
or woman of vision may be inspired to 
make this possible either by a generous 
bequest, or by a gift so that the work 
may be undertaken while he or she is 


completed. still with us.’’ 
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SIX ADDITIONAL STATE FLAGS PRESENTED 
TO THE CATHEDRAL 


As a feature of ‘‘ Washington Cathedral Sunday’’ on Mount Saint 
Alban, the flags of six states were presented at the beginning of the 
choral evensong service on Sunday, February 25th. The Bishop of Wash- 
ington received these banners standing in the Chancel and offered a 
prayer of dedication. They have since been displayed from the Triforium 
Gallery of the Great Choir with sixteen other state flags. The Virginia 
and Texas flags which have also been donated to the Cathedral, will be 
presented later in the spring. 


The flags received on February 25th were: 


The Georgia flag, given by Robert C. Alston of Atlanta in memory of his 
uncle, Robert Alston, Adjutant General of John H. Morgan’s Cavalry in the 
Confederate Army, who gave his life in behalf of the abolition of the Convict 
Lease System. In the absence of the donor, the presentation of this flag was 
sponsored by the Honorable Eugene Black, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It was carried in procession by Robert C. Alston, Jr., nephew of the 
donor. 

The flag of Massachusetts, given by Mrs. C. C. Williams of Washington in 
memory of her parents, the late United States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Mrs. Anna C. M. Lodge. 

The flag of Rhode Island, given by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Lisle of Provi- 
dence in memory of their children, Whiting and Hope Lisle. Miss Bertha A. 
Noyes of Washington sponsored the presentation in the absence of the donors. 

The Oregon flag, given by the Portland Chamber of Commerce in memory 
of ‘‘Oregon Pioneers.’’ The presentation was sponsored by Miss Vella Winner, 
Secretary of the Oregon State Society, and the flag was carried by Fred A. 
Rasch. 

The West Virginia flag, given by Mrs. Guy D. Goff in memory of her 
husband, the late United States Senator Guy D. Goff. The donor’s grand- 
daughter, Louise Reese, marched with her in the procession, and the flag was 
carried by T. Perry Lippitt of Charles Town, West Virginia, a student at St. 
Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys. 

The Wyoming flag, given through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
C. Mondell in honor of the Reverend John Roberts, D.D., LL.D., who recently 
completed fifty years’ service as pioneer missionary for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church among the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians in that state. Mrs. 
Mondell sponsored the presentation and the flag was carried by John Landfair. 

Among the congregation were the Honorable Robert D. Carey and the 
Honorable Joseph C. O’Mahoney, United States Senators from Wyoming. 
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Trinity Cathedral in the Heart of Davenport 


HE annual meeting of the 
House of Bishops held late 
last year in Davenport, Iowa, 
focused attention of the leaders of the 
Church on Trinity Cathedral situated 
in the heart of that city, within seven 
blocks of the business center. The 
opening service for the Bishops con- 
ducted by the Bishop of Kentucky, 
was held in this edifice. 

Publie worship under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Church in Daven- 
port dates back nearly one hundred 
years to the autumn of 1837 when the 
Right Reverend Philander Chase, 
D.D., pioneer Bishop of Illinois, con- 
ducted the first service. The Cathe- 
dral was erected during the Episco- 
pate of the Right Reverend Henry 
Washington Lee, D.D., who was con- 
secrated as the First Bishop of Iowa 
on April 18, 1854. 

Having purehased the property 
known as Iowa College for $36,000, he 
and his colleagues erected the build- 
ings for Griswold College which closed 
its doors many years ago. This prop- 
erty included the present Cathedral 
Close taking in a complete city square. 
The grounds are attractively land- 
scaped and adorned with beautiful 
majestic oaks and elms. 


MAIN 


ENTRANCE TO TRINITY CATHEDRAL + 


30 


The Cathedral stands in the center 
of the grounds and has the chancel 
properly orientated. On the south- 
west corner of the Close stands the 
Bishop’s House built in 1929. Geor- 
gian in style, it is constructed of In- 
diana limestone. Across the yard 
stands the old Episcopal residence, a 
stately building of brick, three stories 
high, built between sixty and seventy 
years ago. The greater part of the 
lower floor of this house is used for 
Diocesan offices, with the remainder 
of the house occupied by the Bishop’s 
viear. 

Extending north of the Cathedral is 
a parish house of three stories. On 
the ground floor are offices, the Dean’s 
oratory, and an attractive auditorium, 
eapable of seating about three hun- 
dred. The business sessions of the 
House of Bishops were held in this 
hall. 

Alonzo Potter of New York, brother 
of the late Right Reverend Henry 
Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
was chosen as architect of the Cathe- 
dral. The erection of the building 
was begun in 1868 and finished in 
1869. It was consecrated June 18th, 
1873. At first it was not called a 
Cathedral, but styled the Bishop’s 
church in deference to local prejudice 
against a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church having a Cathe- 
dral! But when Bishop Lee came to 
consecrate the building, it was desig- 
nated Grace Cathedral. 

This name was chosen because, ex- 
cept for five thousand dollars raised 
locally, most of the money for the 
erection of the Cathedral came from 
Grace Church in New York City. John 
David Wolfe, a warm friend of Bishop 
Lee, gave $15,000, and his daughter, 
Katharine Lorillard Wolfe, was for 
years a generous benefactress. She 
gave large sums to the Church in 
Iowa. The building cost about $90,- 
000, a considerable sum for those days. 
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THE NEW EPISCOPAL RESIDENCE 


Before the erection of the Cathe- 
dral, Trinity was the only church in 
the city. 

During the Episcopate of the sec- 
ond Bishop of Iowa, a Cathedral 
Chapter was formed on April Ist, 
1877. One of the first Cathedral 
Chapters in America, later it was al- 
lowed to lapse. 

The Very Reverend Marmaduke 


Hare, D.D., became Dean in 1907. He 
was a man acceptable to both congre- 


gations. Almost spontaneously, in 
1909, both parishes united. Thus 
Bishop Lee’s original idea was carried 
out, for in his annual address to the 
convention in 1873, he said: ‘‘My own 
desire had been to have a united par- 
ish, under some acceptable arrange- 
ment as a Diocesan or Cathedral 
Chureh, and to give the building the 
name of Trinity, as that of the origi- 
nal church.’’ So the edifice was given 
finally the name of Trinity Cathedral. 

The church has been often named 
by competent critics as one of the 
best examples of pure Gothie architec- 
ture in this country. It was the first 
stone church erected in Iowa, the ma- 
terial being a native limestone, quar- 
ried in the vicinity of Davenport. 

The Right Reverend Harry S. Long- 
ley, D.D., is the present Bishop of 
Iowa, having been elected Suffragan 
in 1912, Coadjutor Bishop in 1917, 
and Bishop in 1929. 

The present Dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral is the Very Reverend Rowland F. 
Philbrook. 


A Convincing Answer* 
By the Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. 


Ts it necessary to spend millions on 
building great churches and Cathe- 
drals such as those of St. John the 
Divine in New York and the one at 
Washington, when millions of people 
are workless and wanting bread? 


A similar question was raised by the 
purse bearer of the Apostles when a 
weeping woman broke a box of pre- 
cious ointment over Christ’s feet and 
anointed them for His approaching 
crucifixion. But He did not sustain 
your criticism. On the contrary He 
rebuked the protester. 

The old conflict between bread and 
extras is often a mere nightmare of the 
so-called practical mind. Meanwhile 
no direct giving is likely to abolish the 
bitter needs you mention. Poverty has 
to be driven out by economic measures. 
It can only obtain insufficient and tem- 
porary relief through private benevo- 
lence. Should art, architecture and 
life’s finer things have to wait until 
every hungry mouth is fed those things 
would disappear and leave our souls 
beggared. * * * 

Besides, people who erect those stately 
structures you dislike give more money to 
philanthropic causes than is given by those 
who stand off and diseard all religious enter- 
prises. Why then these qualms about the 
cost of art galleries, museums, Cathedrals and 
other conerete evidences of a nation’s aspiring 
soul? What the United States spends in such 
ways is a mere pittance compared with the 
huge sums lavished on literary rottenness, 
dramatic dirt, gambling, chewing gum, prize 
fights and the like. Cosmetics alone cost the 
nation about one hundred and fifty million 
dollars annually. * * * 

I might add that the employment of hun- 
dreds of artisans is secured by the building of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine which 
you name. Why keep them on the verge of 
starvation?. Why not send Bishop Manning 
and Bishop Freeman a gift to help their noble 
enterprise in New York and Washington? 

‘*Build this Cathedral,’’ said Elihu Root, 
‘fand save the soul of the city,’’ and nobody 
accuses him of foolish extravagance. 

*Transcript of a ‘Question and Answer” from 
the column which Dr. Cadman, the noted radio 


preacher, edits for the New York Herald-Tribune 
and many other newspapers. 
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Photographs from the New York Times Bureau in Berlin, Germany 
PICTURES SHOWING TREND OF MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN GERMAN REPUBLIC 


This newly erected Church of the Protestant Community on the Hohenzollernplatz in Berlin- Wilmersdorf 
was dedicated on March 19, 1933. Constructed in entirely modern style, it was designed by Architect 
A. Higer, whose name has already become recognized throughout Germany because of his other Church 
buildings. The altar shown in the picture at the top of the opposite page is located in the chancel 
indicated by the triangular opening in the end of the edifice. * * * St. Joseph’s Church of the miners, 
recently consecrated in Hindenburg in Upper Silesia, is shown in the picture at the bottom of the op- 
posite page. It has been described as a “modern building, plain and simple like the miners them- 
selves.”” Especially interesting is the altar constructed out of a single piece of anthracite coal, which 
the mine workers of the Upper Silesian coal fields have given and which is consecrated to St. Bar- 
bara, their patron saint. Even the little cross on the altar is of coal and the lights of the Church 
are patterned after the miners’ lamps. 
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VIEW OF THE ALTAR IN THE NEW CHURCH ON THE HOHENZOLLERNPLATZ 
The building and furnishings were designed by Architect Héger of the modern German school. 
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SAINT JOSEPH’S CHURCH BUILT BY MINERS IN THE UPPER SILESIAN COAL FIELDS 
The altar and its cross are fashioned from anthracite mined by the worshipers. 
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National Cathedral Association Now Incorporated 


HE National Cathedral Association was incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia a few weeks ago, in order to give 
legal status for receiving gifts by pledge and bequest. Historically 

the Association dates back to 1898 when the first committees were organ- ; 
ized by Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee to help safeguard Mount Saint Al- 
ban as the site for the Cathedral edifice which is now one-third completed. 

The purpose of the incorporated association is to further the interests 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation in the District of Co- 
lumbia as outlined in the Charter granted by the Congress of the United 
States in 1893. 

Earnest efforts will be made to double the membership of the National 
Cathedral Association during the remaining months of this year, thus 
adding considerable income for maintaining the Cathedral’s worship 
and work. 

The trustees and officers of the Association are the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, Chairman; the Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., President; the 
Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., Vice-President ; Canon G. Free- 
land Peter, Treasurer; Edwin N. Lewis, Secretary; Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, and C. F. R. Ogilby. Mrs. William Adams Brown of New York, 
Chairman of the National Women’s Committee, has become Vice-Chairman 
for Women’s Committees under the new organization and Miss Elizabeth 
D. Long, of the Cathedral Staff, has been appointed Assistant Treasurer. 

The trustees have voted that additional annual membership subscrip- 
tions received this year will be applied toward: first, carrying on the regu- 
lar work of the Cathedral and its institutions, and secondly, paying in- 
terest on the Cathedral’s debt with the understanding that any funds ob- 
tained by the Association over and above what is needed to meet these 
two major objectives, shall be applied towards amortizing the debt. 

In cases where individuals are interested particularly in providing 
memorials or special building funds, an effort will be made to have a 
portion of these gifts set aside for maintenance and endowment. 

Annual membership offerings from $2.00 as Active Members to $25.00 
as Honorary Members, and from $100.00 as Associate Builders to $1,000.00 
as Master Builders will be gratefully received if indicated on the coupon 
below: 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sess Sarock excess vcapinrvcsumeehanes ....193 
I wish to be a member of the National Cathedral Association and will give for 
Washington Cathedral and its work $ annually until further notice 
from me. 
Memberships include a subscription to THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 


CHECKS MAY BE MADE PAYABLE TO WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COLLEGE OF 
PREACHERS 


FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


The Warden is glad of this chance 
to give thanks to God for His good- 
ness and graciousness, especially in 
accepting and making 
use of the prayers of 
friends and the skill 
of doctors and nurses. 
For himself, he has had a glimpse of 
the reality behind those famous words: 
‘‘in' the midst of life we are in 
death’’; words which surely mean 
more than warning and deprecation 
only. To be ‘‘in death’’ should bring 
a believer nearer to, make him more 
conscious of, not death, but new life, 
the life in our Lord. In these jour- 
neys to the borderland, to the dividing 
line. there is waiting a touch, a hint, 
an intimation, not of immortality, but 
of resurrection. In its ideal meaning 
restoration to health is nothing less 
than resurrection to salvation. As 
“‘resurrection’’ implies the complete 
restoration of the whole man, so ‘‘sal- 
vation’’ implies perfected health, of 
body. soul and spirit. That is why 
“‘resurrection’’ is a much greater, and 
a much more Christian word than 
“‘immortality.’’ That is why a coming 
back again out of the Valley of the 
Shadow should bring new faith, new 
hope, new love. . At any rate it 
is in that direetion one’s prayers and 
thoughts should strive. Even in the 
midst of giving thanks, one needs the 
intereessions of friends not less after 
recovery than before! 

* 


A Personal 
Message of 
Thankfulness 


* * * * * 


Why is it hard to preach in Easter- 
tide; harder, that is, than in Lent? 
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It seems to be so, but why? The ques- 
tion is worth asking. 
a on The Church strikes an 
reaching in 
Eastertide Ven balance between 
the two seasons. With 
the wisdom of experience, the Chureh 
lays equal stress on what led up to 
Easter and on what followed after. 
With Easter as the focal point of 
vision, the Chureh marks off full forty 
days as none too many for the back- 
ward as for the forward look. But 
not so we. Lent is full of materials 
for preaching. Topics and themes 
throng in upon us. Sermons, morning, 
noon and night, are the order of the 
day, of all the forty days. But Easter- 
tide is different. When Easter itself 
has come and gone, there is a pause, 
a lull, a sense of anti-climax. The 
forty days that follow are hailed, not 
as a time of spiritual opportumty, 
but as a time of relaxation, especially 
from preaching. There is a proverbial 
post-Easter ‘‘slump’’ in our parishes. 
On Low Sunday, (not in itself an 
exhilarating title) we ‘‘repeat the 
Easter music.’’ That annual routine 
announcement may perhaps be taken 
as the key to our post-Easter disposi- 
tion. Repetition exhausts the possi- 
bilities. Repetition of what was said 
and sung on Easter Day seems all 
there is to do, all that ean be done. 
And one ean’t keep that up for forty 
days! Is that the difficulty? Is that 
what makes it hard to preach in 
Eastertide? 


* 


This will 


* * * 


probably 


* * 


stir protest: 
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‘‘Not at all. You’ve got it wrong. It 
is not the Easter message which is 
exhausted but the 
preacher. Lent drains 
him dry.’’ That is 
quite true. Lent does 
wear us out, though it might exhaust 
us less if it were better planned and 
our lives were better ruled. But this 
plea begs the question. Why do we so 
greatly exalt Lent? Why give our all 
to it and have nothing left for Easter- 
tide? Why not be guided by the 
Prayer Book and strike a fairer bal- 
ance? For instance, we might cut 
forty days in half, working intensively 
for three weeks after as for three 
weeks before the Easter Festival. This 
would break established custom, but 
there is no law against it. And theo- 
logically it would be fully justified. 
In the last analysis, does not the root 
of our difficulty lie just here: that our 
Easter theology is thin and meagre? 
As test or proof, try an experiment. 
When fresh and vigorous in mind and 
body, ready for some real thought and 
meditation, take pen and paper and 
try to map out a course of five Sun- 
day morning sermons on the Resurrec- 
tion. Would they come easily? Would 
our material hold out? Could we find 
themes vital in meaning, crucial in 
importanee, both to ourselves and to 
our people? ‘‘On Low Sunday the 
Easter music will be repeated.’’ How 
about the Easter sermon? Having 
preached it have we usually much 
more to say? 
* * * * * * 


Is There 
Too Much 
Lent? 


If not, we are all wrong. Easter is 
not simply the climax and culmination 
of the Gospel narrative. Easter is the 
foundation stone of 
Christian faith. For 
there is no Gospel in 
the Cross per se. There 
is no salvation in death as such, 
even in the death of our Lord. The 
Gospel story would never have been 
written if Calvary had ended it. The 
detailed deseription of the Passion 
which takes up nearly a quarter of 


Preaching 
and the 
Resurrection 


each Gospel manuscript, has behind it, 
is instinet with, a living faith in a 
living Lord. Resurrection makes Pas- 
sion and Crucifixion veritable acts of 
God for man’s salvation. The so-called 
‘form eriticism’’ of the Gospels has 
at least this important value: that it 
brings us once more to face the fact 
that the Gospel narratives came out of 
a definite context and had a definite 
intention; that they were put forth, 
at first in piece-meal and fragmentary 
form, for the better instruction of 
those who as believers in a risen Lord 
were keen to know how He had lived, 
and, above all, how He had died, on 
earth. Easter brings history into touch 
with life. It makes the record of a 
Life once lived a way of life for living 
men and women. In theory each day 
of Lent has its counterpart and com- 
mentary in the forty days of Easter- 
tide. Our problem is to put the theory 
into practice, preaching the Resurrec- 
tion as the illuminating and enabling 
fact which makes Christian virtue, not 
a heavenly dream, but a _ practical 
reality. 
* * * * * * 


Now for some suggestions. Our main 
point should be to bring the Resurrec- 
tion out of the past, back from the 
future, into the pres- 
ent. To ‘‘know Christ”’ 
means to know ‘‘the 
power of His resurree- 
tion’’; its power, that is, not for a 
future life but for our daily living. 
Not that we should leave out of ac- 
count the life hereafter. On the con- 
trary we should explain and empha- 
size the Christian teaching of it much 
more than we do. Immortality is not 
a specifically Christian doctrine. It 
comes to us from philosophy rather 
than from the Gospel. In Christian 
teaching immortality has been 
‘‘brought to light’’ as meaning resur- 
rection, and there is a vast difference; 
a difference which is very commonly 
ignored. Here is material for timely 
and necessary preaching. But the very 
essence of the Gospel of resurrection 


Some 
Suggestions 
in Conclusion 
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eoncerns the present, not the future. 
Its message is primarily directed to 
‘‘the life which I now live in the 
flesh’? to quote St. Paul. Following 
this line, we are led into perhaps the 
richest of all homiletie fields. Each 
Lenten theme: prayer, penitence, 
piety, forgiveness, devotion, medita- 
tion; each Christian grace or virtue: 
faith, hope, love, joy, peace; becomes 
a new thing as we consider it not only 
before the Cross but at the empty 
tomb. No longer are they merely hu- 
man aspirations. The resurrection 
transmutes them into God-given voca- 
tions. Ideals become realities victori- 
ously wrought out by our Lord for us 


and in us. Here is a wide range. Then 
there are the resurrection narratives; 
the appearances to individuals and 
groups; each one yielding a flash of 
revelation as to the meaning of the 
risen life. No better material for ex- 
pository sermons can be found in 
Seripture. And the collects for the 
Sundays after Easter make admirable 
texts. Finally the missionary motive 
springs up anew with a compelling 
inspiration: the Gospel not a mere 
message, but a new life; the Kingdom 
of God not in word, but in power. 
To preach ‘‘Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion’’ means all this and infinitely 
more, 


THE SPIRITUAL DYNAMIC IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


An outstanding conference on ‘‘The 
Ministry in Institutions and on City 
Mission Staffs’’ was held at the Col- 
lege of Preachers from January 10th 
to 17th. Eighteen priests from the 


Dioceses of Colorado, Southern Ohio, 
Ohio, Western New York, New York, 


Delaware, Harrisburg and Pennsyl- 
vania, were present. 

The leaders were the Reverend Har: 
old Holt, D.D., of Oak Park, Illinois, 
onetime secretary of the Social Serv- 
ice Commission of the National Coun- 
ceil, and Dr. William H. Jeffreys, 
Superintendent of the City Mission of 
the Chureh in Philadelphia. Definite 
reports were made of the religious 
work now being done by the chaplain- 
cies and mission work in hospitals and 
institutions throughout the country. 
Present methods and technique were 
fully deseribed. Comparison was then 
made between such work and that 
done by the organized social service 
agencies of the community. 

This comparison brought out the 
fact that while every effort should be 
made by religious workers to use all 
scientific methods developed under so- 
cial science, yet the spiritual factor 
must be kept foremost in the work for 
this supplemented the general scien- 


tifie methods and made for a greater 
sympathetic understanding. The value 
of the ‘‘case-method’’ whereby an at- 
tempt was made to reduce to a teach- 
able technique the art of helping peo- 
ple in trouble, was strongly empha- 
sized. Otherwise a chaplain would be 
inclined to have a mere sentimental 
outlook. The need arises for the de- 
velopment of a ‘‘spiritual case-work 
method.’’ This was the new field for 
chaplains as modern trends in social 
work failed to take account of a spir- 
itual approach, being only concerned 
with the secular approach towards the 
adjustment of human relations. 

The chief question raised during the 
conference was ‘‘Have we a sound 
Christian sociology?’’ The answer 
rested on the Christian doctrine of the 
Nature of Man and his destiny in the 
Kingdom of God. The Christian min- 
istry had the advantage over state 
organizations and their workers in 
this, inasmuch as the state cannot long 
remain effective on a mere material 
basis. The progressive secularization 
of the people is proving a progressive 
deterioration of character, caused by 
the want of a spiritual dynamic. 

Against this want the Christian 
ministry placed the spiritual dynamie 
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of the intrinsic worth of the individ- 
ual soul. God created man as the 
object of His Love. Man must recip- 
rocate this Love by the cultivation of 
the Holy Spirit to enable him to 
choose the Good. In this man was a 
free moral agent. It followed that 
whatever handicaps, physical, social or 
educational, which might hinder man 
from making this free choice, must be 
tabulated and a well-developed spirit- 
ual scheme evolved by which these 
handicaps might be opposed and ulti- 
mately destroyed. The sequence of 
this spiritual dynamic was an incum- 
bent sharing or fellowship of all 
things by all Christians, displacing the 
older ideas of force or right as the 
basis of mutual alleviation. When 
this is done a more Christian civiliza- 
tion would result. 

The conference on preaching led by 
Dr. Jeffreys was most illuminating. 
With deep mystical understanding yet 
with practical application, he empha- 
sized the need of leading people to 
realize the Presence of God. People 
lived under two influences in religion 
—hearsay by which they had econfi- 
dence in the experiences of another or 
personal experience through which 
they had touch with God. All preach- 


SIX GREAT PREACHERS 


The Very Reverend Howard C. Rob- 
bins, formerly Dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and now pro- 
fessor of homiletics at the General 
Theological Seminary, led a conference 
at the College of Preachers from Jan- 
uary 22nd to 27th on ‘‘Great Preach- 
ers and Their Messages.’’ It was 
limited to twelve clergymen and spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on sermon 
criticism. 

Conferences on sermons submitted 
were held on the first day. Each man 
preached before the leaders and other 
members of the group later in the 
week in the College chapel. The class 
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ing should strive to develop and en- 
large the latter. One thing was im- 
perative for the preacher—he must 
know what the Gospel really was, 
namely, ‘‘A corporate mystical ex- 
perience of God.’’ The Good News 
set forth in the New Testament was 
‘God made known to human souls.’’ 
This was the corporate message of the 
writers of the whole Bible on which 
was based the doctrine of the Love of 
God and the persuading of man to 
reciproeate by loving God. The mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ was ‘‘to show the 
Father,’’ hence, all followers of Him 
had the same mission. Christ came to 
set forth the reality which was in the 
Mind of God. The preacher must live 
in such communion with God that he 
too ean set forth the Mind of God 
before mankind. 

Space does not allow further de- 
scription nor adequate acknowledg- 
ment of the clear and helpful manner 
in which the Reverend Malcolm S. 
Taylor conducted his instructions on 
the Sulpician method of meditation. 

The Warden was deeply missed, the 
conference sending him a message of 
greeting and gratitude that he had 
invited its members to the College of 
Preachers. ¢.. 8; 


AND THEIR MESSAGES 


then adjourned to a nearby room 
which became known, during the con- 
ference, as ‘‘the dissecting room.”’ 
Here the criticisms of the sermon were 
led by Dr. Robbins, the Reverend 
Maleolm 8. Taylor, and Dr. Edwin B. 
Niver. Each member of the group had 
an opportunity to express himself, 
however, and his comments were tem- 
pered only by the knowledge that he, 
too, would soon be under fire. These 
periods of criticism were constructive 
in character uniformly and were of 
much value not only to the person 
who had preached but to all the others 
as well. 














ln a general comment on the preach- 
ing during the conference, Dr. Rob- 
bins said that he was impressed with 
the earnest religious character of the 
messages but missed the note of joy, 
or the distinctly Greek element in the 
Christian tradition. 

Lectures were delivered by Dr. Rob- 
bins on six great American preachers. 
They were presented vividly under 
these headings: biographical sketch, 
personal characteristics, personal re- 
ligious experience, personal relation- 
ships, religious message, and effect of 
the message. 

The first, Jonathan Edwards, was 
shown to be a man of devout spirit- 
ual character revelling in the glory of 
the Divine Being and centering his 
preaching in the sovereignty of God. 
William Ellery Channing was de- 
seribed as the herald of the dignity 
of man and the vigorous opponent of 
Calvinism. He not only preached upon 
the significance of humanity but was 
active in countless social reforms for 
humanity. 

Horace Bushnell was the original 
exponent of Christian nurture and de- 
fended the naturalness of Christian 
experience. He was too intellectual to 
be a popular preacher but his compre- 
hensive attitude made him of abiding 
importance in American religious life. 
Henry Ward Beecher was the preach- 
er of Jesus as the revelation of the 
God of great Love and Pity. He once 
said, ‘‘To preach we must have every- 
thing in us luminous with Christ. We 
must throw ourselves with all our 
power upon our congregation.’’ And 
this he did year after year in the fa- 
mous pulpit of Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn. 







Surely no work was ever more truly 
“begun, continued and ended’’ in God 
than the erection of the College of 
Preachers on Mount Saint Alban in 
Washington, D. C. Located within the 
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Dwight 


who 
never ordained, was the lover of souls 
whose ministry in the pulpit and in 


Lyman Moody, was 


personal interview centered in the 
question, ‘‘ Are you a Christian?’’ He 
pleaded individually with 750,000 per- 
sons and, even before the days of the 
radio, reached 100,000,000 people in 
his preaching. Phillips Brooks, as poet, 
scholar, and man of God, poured forth 
his eloquence in Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton bringing fresh faith to his genera- 
tion. His far-reaching influence was 
felt not only within his own commun- 
ion but in all Christendom and con- 
tinues to this day. 

An interesting evening was spent 
in the library with Dr. Robbins dis- 
cussing the sources of illustration for 
preachers. He cited the sources of 
Jesus’ illustrations: agriculture, do- 
mestic affairs, trade, social relations, 
political affairs. He suggested as fruit- 
ful modern means of securing illustra- 
tions the habit of observation, espe- 
cially in the natural world, the read- 
ing of religious biography, familiarity 
with literature and art (‘‘we must 
read poetry’’), a study of science and 
a knowledge of the history of peace. 

Two valuable talks were made to the 
conference by the Bishop of Washing- 
ton, one on Phillips Brooks and the 
other on Bishop Potter. The Medita- 
tions led by the Reverend Mr. Taylor 
were very helpful. Throughout the 
week there was a quiet, happy spirit 
of fellowship, encouraged and nur- 
tured by the unfailing courtesy of 
every person on the College staff. And 
one must add a final thanksgiving for 
the growing beauty of the Cathedral 
itself, 

E. H. J. 


shadow of the Apse of the National 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and harmonizing with its architecture, 
the College is ideally what Bishop 
Freeman predicted (at its dedication 
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in the autumn of 1929) it would be- 
come: ‘‘A place of renewal and re- 
freshment for Christ’s ambassadors 
and evangelists, a building whose 
ample halls speak of quiet and re- 
pose.’’ 

Most of the twenty-two clergymen 
who gathered there on January 31st 
for the conference on ‘‘The Mission of 
the Episcopal Chureh’’ were visiting 
it for the first time. Several were 
making their first visit to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. They came from wide- 
ly divergent areas of the Episcopal 
Church in continental U. S. A. The 
city was made exquisitely beautiful by 
a heavy fall of snow on February Ist. 
How resplendent the cloistered garth 
within the preeinets of the College 
looked, clothed in its mantle of white! 
It was a scene that will not readily 
be forgotten. 

The leaders of the conference were 
the Right Reverend Frank E. Wilson, 
D.D., Bishop of Eau Claire, and a 
class-mate and personal friend of 
Bishop Wilson, the Reverend Rob- 
ert E. Marshall of Lexington, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Marshall alternated with 
Bishop Wilson in celebrating the daily 
sacrament of Holy Communion. He 
also conducted the noon-day interces- 
sions, when prayers were offered by 
request for individuals and special ob- 
jects, and held private conferences 
with each student-visitor on one of 
his two submitted sermons. 

In these capacities Mr. Marshall 
served in a manner that was helpful 
and inspiring to all alike. But the 
full strength of his personality and 
influence were felt in the meditations 
which he gave each morning in the 
College Chapel. From where the writ- 
er sat, his attention was drawn to 
four Latin words inseribed on two of 
the Chapel windows: Simplicitas, Hu- 
militas, Caritas and Veritas. He eould 
not help observing how singularly 
they epitomize the character of Mr. 
Marshall disclosed through his medita- 
tions and social contacts. The titles 
of the addresses were ‘‘An Approxi- 


mation of the Mind of Christ’’; ‘‘ Po- 
etry as Food for the soul’’; ‘‘The 
Teaching Office’; ‘‘A Sympathetic 
Understanding of Protestantism’’; and 
*‘The Joy of the Christian Ministry.’’ 

Of the lectures given by Bishop 
Wilson, it is impossible to speak too 
highly. They were not only of immi- 
nent moment and brimming with vital 
facts; but they were delivered with 
such apparent ease and fluency that 
his listeners found them both instrue- 
tive and entertaining. 

The course was introduced with the 
statement that the Christian Church 
is a living organism drawing its life 
from Christ and perpetuating that life 
through the centuries by means of an 
Apostolic Ministry, whose privilege 
and responsibility it is to convey it to 
mankind through the preaching of the 
Word of God and the ministration of 
His holy Sacraments. The special posi- 
tion of the Anglican Church, the lee- 
turer declared, is the preservation of 
the Apostolic characteristics of Chris- 
tianity, and the presentation of them 
to the world. 


He then outlined the growth of the 
Chureh to the twentieth century, lay- 
ing special emphasis upon the estab- 
lishment of the Papacy and the Refor- 
mation. The final lecture began with 
an account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Lambeth Conference, and 
concluded with a presentation of the 
challenge and opportunity uniquely 
confronting the Episcopal Chureh to 
advance the cause of Christian Unity. 

A more helpful and practical con- 
ference probably has never been held 
at the College of Preachers, nor the 
expressed wish of its donor better ful- 
filled,—‘‘ To give to its students a com- 
prehensive vision of the history and 
unity of the Christian Church since 
its ineeption,’’ and ‘‘To lay unfailing 
emphasis on those central and eternal 
teachings of the Master which secure 
to the Christian Ministry its power 


and usefulness.’’ 
L. BB 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN FOR 1933 


In a recent broadcast on this ‘* Year 
of Promise’’ in which a dozen or more 
nationally known men and women 
took part, the speaker for religion 
emphasized as his single point the 
need for better preachers to guide and 
sustain the millions who are feeling 
the strain of the present world con- 
fusion. ‘‘Better preachers,’’ that is 
the precise object or purpose for 
which the College of Preachers was 
founded and in the need of which it 
finds its increasing justification. 

‘*Post-ordination’’ training begins, 
gets its great start, in the lectures, the 
discussions and the fellowship of the 
conferences. But the training for any 
high vocation is a life-long task, and 
must in the last analysis come from 
continued individual effort. The best 
fruit of the days spent here is a self- 
imposed intellectual and spiritual dis- 
cipline after the return home. The 


function of the Library is to make 
such steady and sustained intellectual 
growth possible through the indispen- 


sable medium of well-selected books. 

Among the noteworthy results of 
the depression has been the unprece- 
edented use of public libraries by 
millions of unemployed or partly em- 
ployed. This is reflected in reports 
to the American Library Association 
from all parts of the country. What 
a new and compelling obligation is 
laid upon the clergy to share sym- 
pathetically in this new intellectual 
approach to world problems, these re- 
statements or interpretations of old 
truths in the light of present-day 
knowledge! * * * 

A written record is made each day 
of the number of books sent out and 
the number returned. These figures 
are tabulated for each month, and the 
totals combined to show the whole 
number of transactions for the year. 

The steady increase in the volume 
of circulation from year to year is 
shown strikingly by comparison of 
these totals:—the whole number of 
transactions for 1930 was 3,038; for 


1931 — 4,629; for 1932 — 6,620; for 
19383 — 9,323. 

It will be seen that the circulation 
of books in the year 1933 was 40 per 
cent greater than during the year 
1932, and more than three times that 
of 1930. The active readers are now 
about nine hundred. The inactive list 
numbers over two hundred more. Each 
year the system or method of handling 
the circulation of the books has been 
in some measure improved. A very 
important change in recording was in- 
troduced last summer. To simplify 
in every way possible and yet to be 
accurate, has been the goal. * * * From 
two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred dollars is saved every year by 
the loan of books, otherwise not used, 
from the Smiley Society. The orig- 
inal suggestion of this happy alliance 
came from Bishop Rhinelander, who is 
both Warden of the College of Preach- 
ers and President of the Society for 
the Home Study of Holy Scripture. 

From the beginning of the Library, 
return postage has been enclosed in 
the containers in which the books are 
mailed. On account of the high per- 
centage of increase in the volume of 
the work yearly, the paying of the 
postage both ways has become a very 
considerable item of expense. This in 
spite of the special library rate for the 
first three zones granted by the Post- 
Office Department in the summer of 
1931, after long correspondence and 
based upon the fact of free library 
service. It has reduced the annual ex- 
pense for postage by about one-third. 

A nominal registration fee of $1.00, 
however, for those who are mailed 
general lists on the first of January 
each year and are thus admitted to a 
much wider selection of books than 
from the conference lists, would not, 
it is believed, be inconsistent with the 
terms upon which the special library 
rate was granted. The plan was pre- 
pared some time ago, but after due 
consideration it was decided to defer 
its operation for one year. 
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ANY EXPENCE OF an OR.CARRIAGE RENDER)D AT COST; 


A COPY OF AN UNUSUAL HANDBILL THAT TELLS ITS OWN STORY: A SALE OF 
HERBS BY ALL HALLOWS GUILD, THE GARDEN GUILD OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL, FOR THE BENEFIT OF ITS WORK 


Designed like a woodcut torn from an old Herbal, it may suggest that herbs are vibrant in the ait 
this Spring! Herbs Again! “Come buy my Lavender!” Read the list of herbs the Guild has to offer 
“for Use or for Delight,”—for flavoring and for fragrance. An inheritance down through the 
centuries. Modest, aromatic, responsive to a touch, herbs can contribute in so many ways. Forgotten for 
a time, they now are more than remembered. They are sought after, re-discovered, replanted and newly 
enjoyed, even though you may have no more than a sunny window sill or just a corner in your garden. 
After the opening day of this Sale, April 21st, continuing through the Spring, Summer and Autumn, 
you will find them ready for you in infinite variety. Near the Norman Arch Gateway to the Bishop’s 
Garden, in a newly developed tiny doorstep type of cottage herb garden, box-bordered and full of fra- 
grance, they will be waiting for you to choose. Or you can write for them. They'll travel safely. Already, 
as seeds, many have crossed the ocean from England. Each young, well-rooted and potted plant has 
its own mission. Sweet-scented with the memories of gardens of long ago, re-creating that spirit and at- 
mosphere in our own newer gardens of today, they are doing what they can to help assure the future for 
the Garden on this Hill. 





An English Pilgrimage 
By the Reverend Hiram Rockwell Bennett, Canon of St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
in Harrisburg and Rector of Christ Church, Williamsport 


‘| “HREE American Churchmen 
made a pilgrimage to some 
shrines of their spiritual mother 

last summer. It was a journey made 
reverently to places rendered holy by 
the lives and deaths of saints of our 
own Ecclesia Anglicana; visits made 
oftentimes on knees to Cathedrals and 
abbeys and chapels, all in the course 
of a motor trip through ‘‘ England’s 
green and pleasant land.’’ 


Properly our visits were made ac- 
cording to the schedules and mileage 
of our motor map, but the real pil- 
grimage began when we drove over 
the hills of Hertfordshire and beheld 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s, perched 
high on a hill, overlooking the course 
of the winding Ver, and guarding, as 
it were, the excavations now being 
made by Professor and Mrs. Wheeler 
on the site of the ancient Roman 
municipium of Verulam. 


Alban was a Roman soldier, sta- 
tioned in the garrison at Verulam. 
It was in the third century, and 
British priests were beginning to 
bring the Christian message to Roman 
and barbarian alike. Amphibalus, one 
of the missionaries, was being pur- 
sued by the Roman authorities, and 
Alban, impressed by his holiness, pro- 
tected him and enabled him to es- 
vape. Every one knows how Alban 
was detected in his work of mercy, 
and how, since he had already been 
converted, he was made to suffer in 
the place of Amphibalus. He was 
brought to the hill on which the 
church now stands, and was beheaded. 
This was in the early part of the 
third century, and shortly afterwards, 
upon the christianizing of the Empire 
by Constantine, a chapel was built 
upon the site of the martyrdom. 
Later a monastery was erected on the 
spot by King Offa in 793, when, says 


ehureh in Britain. 


Matthew Paris, the chronicler, ‘‘the 
ground opened miraculously, reveal- 
ing the body of the martyr himself, 
with a golden band around his fore- 
head inscribed with his name.”’ 

Heneeforth the spot became a 
shrine of the first magnitude, and, 
like the later Abbey of St. Peter at 
Westminster, was of royal foundation 
and exempt from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. The modern abbey, now the 
Cathedral of the Diocese of St. Al- 
bans, has nothing to boast about in 
its exterior architecture, save that it 
is constructed from early Roman 
bricks and other material from the 
ancient city. Within, however, St. 
Albans is one of the most magnifi- 
cent churches in Europe. Its length— 
550 feet—makes it the second longest 
It is both parish 
chureh and Cathedral; for as one 
passes through the parish church, 
choir and sanctuary, the pilgrim next 
enters the nave of the Cathedral. 

Back of the high altar stands the 
shrine of St. Alban, the first martyr 
of Britain, ever the center of pil- 
grim’s prayer. Like many of Eng- 
land’s great shrines, it was demolished 
at the dissolution of the monasteries. 
But there remains the pedestal on 
which rested the reliquary contain- 
ing the bones of the saint. The whole 
shrine has been carefully restored, 
and one gathers the same spirit of 
awe that impressed the mediaeval 
visitant as he knelt before the shrine, 
glancing then, as now, toward the 
watching chamber, still standing in 
the north wall of the chapel. This 
is built of oak, and in it a monk was 
always on duty to watch over the 
shrine. 

We knelt, too, at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, in Westminster 
Abbey. Edward was a weak king, 
but a good man; and he did found 
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the Abbey—itself the shrine of the 
English-speaking world, consecrated 
in 1065, and built after the order of 
the churches on the continent. The 
king was present at the consecration, 
and when he died a few days after- 
wards (January 4, 1066) his body 
contributed a sure source of greatness 
to the building. Searcely was Ed- 
ward’s tomb completed before Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was crowned at 
the high altar. And ever since that 
time, England’s sovereigns have been 
crowned in the Abbey, and they have, 
for the most part, found their tombs 
there also. 

The shrine of Edward, occupying 
the center of the chapel behind the 
high altar, dates from 1268, and is 
one of the few monuments free from 
Puritan iconoclasm. It is of fine 
Italian marble, with a wooden top 
replacing the solid gold cover lost 
at the dissolution of the monastery 
under Henry VIII. The shrine is 
still a spot to move the emotions of 
the pilgrims. One quite naturally 
kneels before it, when one remembers 
that scarcely a day for nearly a thou- 
sand years has gone by without pious 
prayers being offered there. 

The shrine of Thomas of Canter- 
bury was, for many years, the most 
popular of all fanes in England. The 
altar dedicated to Becket in Canter- 
bury Cathedral far exceeded, in popu- 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the commit- 
tees and members of the National 
Cathedral Association will be held on 
Mount Saint Alban on Ascension Day, 
Thursday, May 10th, in accordance 
with a tradition which goes back to 
the early days of the Cathedral en- 
terprise. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the religious services to be held in 
the Cathedral that day. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced in the newspapers and the 
Church press. 

The Cathedral gardens will be at 
their best in early May. 
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larity and in the value of its offer- 
ings, any other altar in the edifice. 
We reached Canterbury Cathedral 
just after evensong on a summer’s 
day. As we walked down the stairs 
at the entrance to the Choir, where 
Becket was slain, the sun was already 
casting vague and mysterious shadows 
at the site of the Martyrdom. 

Here, on December 29, 1170, Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket was murdered 
by four knights of Henry II. Some of 
the original skirting stones which re- 
main under Dr. Chapman’s monu- 
ment, are still shown. where the 
**Altar of the Sword’s Point’’ once 
stood. But the shrine of St. Thomas 
stood in the centre of Trinity Chapel, 
on the north aisle. There it remained, 
the focus of Canterbury pilgrimages 
for 350 years, until its removal in 
1538. The modern pilgrim, however, 
drops to his knees on the pavement 
where the pressure of the toes of 
thousands of visitors before him have 
worn pious ridges. And still to-day 
there is a haunting sense of the sancti- 
ty of the place. 

Our pilgrimage was a modern one. 
Though made by motor, it was no 
less reverent than any of the countless 
journeys onee more slowly made with 
simpler conveyances or on foot. We 
meditated in the cell of the Three 
Princes in the Tower, and said our 
prayers in the room where Arch- 
bishop Laud was confined—the same 
chamber where Sir Walter Raleigh 
had spent thirteen years in confine- 
ment, using the time to write his 
**History of the World.”’ 

At the Church of All Hallows 
Barkynge by the Tower, under the 
altar of a ‘‘fair chapel,’’ still rests 
the heart of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Archbishop Laud’s body was buried 
at All Hallows after his martyrdom, 
there to remain for some years until 
its removal to Oxford in 1663. The 
vicar of the parish, the Reverend P. 
B. Clayton, showed us the entry in 
the burial register: Died January 10, 
buried 11, William Laude, Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, Beheaded. Then fol- 
lows an item which has been erased so 
thoroughly that nothing can be made 
out, except perhaps the cross of a 
‘“‘t.’? There ean be little doubt that 
the erased words contained, in some 
form, the charge of treason. 

The name of the Archbishop has 
always been held in tender memory 
at All Hallows, and it was often 
used in baptism. The parish registers 
mention several persons whose Chris- 
tian names were Laud. American pil- 
grims will further be interested in 
such other entries as that of the birth 
of William Penn and the marriage of 
John Quincey Adams to Louisa Cath- 
erine Johnson. 

The pilgrimage grew in interest as 
we rolled along the pleasant English 
eountryside. One bright morning 
found us at Winchelsea, where the 
great church, once completely ruined, 
has now been restored in part. In 
the ample churchyard stands an aged 
oak tree, beneath whose branches John 


Wesley preached his last open air 

sermons at the age of eighty-seven. 
Contrasts are the soul of a real 

pilgrimage. We found a contrast at 


Winchester. There the Cathedral, 
completed in 980, and hallowed to 
St. Swithun, as well as to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, is the resting-place of 
statesmen, scholars, and Churchmen. 
But we were most touched, on enter- 
ing a chapel, to see a small coffin, 
tenderly guarded by one of the Cathe- 
dral staff. This contained, we were 
told, the body of an American child, 
lately killed near Winchester in a 
railway accident. So the Cathedral 
authorities were caring for the little 
body until it could be removed to 
America—a gracious, reverent gesture 
of Christian love! 

On the road from Winchester to 
Salisbury one passes through Romsey, 
an ancient village whose chief pride 
is the abbey church which towers over 
the town. Here the pilgrim kneels 
within the very walls of one of the 


largest and most influential Benedic- 
tine houses for women. Founded in 
the tenth century, it was continuously 
a center of education and worship 
until the rapacious Henry VIII alien- 
ated the building and dissolved the 
convent. But the villagers—liberal as 
well as pious—bought the church from 
the king, and it has ever since been 
preserved intact as a parish church. 
So one kneels in the still atmosphere 
of the early days, before the cruci- 
fixes and other mementos of our Saxon 
ancestors. 

And while at Romsey, one must 
make a pilgrimage to Hursley, where, 
in the churehyard, rests the body of 
blessed John Keble, in the shadow of 
the church he served so long and so 
serenely. We said the Collect for 
All Saints Day by Mr. Keble’s grave- 
side. We felt—as indeed all thought- 
ful Churehmen feel—that the true 
shrines of our mother Church of Eng- 
land are just these places where her 
sons and daughters have left gracious 
memories of kindly deeds and noble 
sacrifice. Thus were we blessed by 
kneeling at the shrines of these mar- 
tyrs and confessors who were faithful 
unto death. 
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CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

Plans are nearing completion for 
the Washington Cathedral Christmas 
cards for 1934. The new series will 
include designs entirely different from 
those of former years. It will fea- 
ture a drawing of the North Transept 
and Great Choir from Woodley Road 
and 36th Street, and a photograph 
made a few weeks ago from the Pil- 
grim Steps, showing the Great Choir 
and Sanctuary during a heavy snow 
storm. 

Other subjects will be appropriate 
examples of ecclesiastical art which 
emphasizes the significance of the 
Holy Nativity. 

Reservations for these real Christ- 
mas cards may be made by sending a 
note to the Christmas Card Depart- 
ment or the Curator’s Office, Mount 
Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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Message from National Cathedral School 


S the Easter number of THE 
A CATHEDRAL AGE goes to press, 
I wish to send just a message 
to keep the readers in touch with the 
year at the National Cathedral School. 
The reports from our students who 
have gone on to college continue to be 
very gratifying. We have this year 
about one hundred students in thirty- 
one colleges and universities where they 
are taking good part in both the aca- 
demic work and the extra-curricular life. 
We have honor students at Smith, 
Sweet Briar and Wellesley. Two of our 
girls at Sweet Briar and one from Bryn 
Mawr are back this year after spending 
their Junior year in college abroad, two 
in France and one at St. Andrews, Seot- 
land. One of our students at Welles- 
ley has been very active in Student 
service and has twice represented her 
College at international meetings in 
Europe. 

The importance of the new athletic 
field in the life of the students is be- 
ing shown daily. Almost every girl 
in the Upper School is taking some 
part this year in the organized ath- 
leties, and in both hockey and basket- 
ball the girls 
have had a 
very success- 
ful season in 
their matches 
with other 
schools. Six 
of our stu- 
dents were 
chosen to 
try out for 
Washington’s 
honorary 
hockey team 
in the fall, 
and four 
were selected. 
The field also 
brings us 
from time to 
time interest- 
ing teams 


GLIMPSE OF THE NEW ATHLETIC FIELD 
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from outside of Washington. This 
last fall the Baltimore and Washing- 
ton hockey teams played their tourna- 
ment there. 

The School is more and more mak- 
ing use of Washington’s excellent fa- 
cilities for keeping the girls in touch 
with the stirring outside world. Pos- 
sibly the classes in Economies and in 
United States History have the great- 
est opportunities. Besides the many 
speakers who come to us, specialists in 
particular fields of interest, the girls 
have attended some of the N.R.A. code 
hearings on major industries and have 
thus seen history in the making. In 
this way they see their school life 
not as a thing apart but as an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the actual world 
where they are soon to take up their 
responsibilities with their generation. 
For this reason we stress trips to Con- 
gress, to the Supreme Court, and else- 
where in the Capitol where they may 
learn more about America’s problems 
today and may be made more con- 
scious of their own responsibility in 
the solution of those problems. 

Our chapel service every Friday 


IN ACTION 
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A BUSY MOMENT ON THE TERRACE AT “BEAUVOIR” 


morning is held this year in the Cathe- 
dral. This makes it possible for the 
entire school to share the experience. 
The members of the Cathedral staff 
take the service, and it is our pleasure 
to have the Bishop with us about once 
a month. One new and delightful fea- 





ture of this 
service is the 
offertory an- 
them given 
each week by 
different 
girls. Some- 
times a group 
from the 
Glee Club 
sings, and 
sometimes the 
offertory is a 
solo by one 
of the vocal 
students. 


The re- 
sponse to the 
opening o f 
the new de- 
partment for younger children has been 
most enthusiastic. The various groups 
have been filled to capacity since early 
fall, and we have had to refuse admis- 
sion to a number of children. Registra- 
tions for next fall are already being 
made.-—MaBeL B. Turner, Principal. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY— 


General E. A. Helmick, Waialua, 
Oahu Island, T. H.: 

**It would grieve me to miss one 
number of THE CATHEDRAL AGE.”’ 
Mrs. Walter Bremond, 709 San An- 

tonio Street, Austin, Texas: 

*‘May I again express my appre- 
ciation of THe CaTHEepRAL AGE. I 
value it more than any magazine 
that comes to me. I only wish I 
could send an offering commensu- 
rate with my appreciation.”’ 

Carl H. Claudy, MeLachlen Build- 
ing, Washington, }). C.: 

““T have just examined your 
Christmas issue, and want to say a 
word of praise for its general get-up 
and attractiveness. I also note a 


tremendous improvement in the 

technique of its production during 

recent years.’’ 

Julia Ellen Phillips, 23rd and M 
Streets, Washington: 

‘As president of our club at the 
Weightman School, I am writing in 
behalf of the class expressing our 
appreciation for the copy of ‘THE 
CarHeDRAL AGE.’ It was a very 
pleasant reminder of the tour with- 
in the great Cathedral, and also of 
the many courtesies received there. 
The trip besides being beautiful and 
colorful, was of much value educa- 
tionally as the greater part of the 
year’s work was motivated at that 
time.’’ 





Cathedral 
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The state flag of Maryland was presented 
to Washington Cathedral on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 4th, by Chapter No. 1, Colonial Dames 
of America, during a special service which 
commemorated the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the colony and the 15th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Diocese of 
Maryland. Governor Albert C. Ritchie 
marched in the procession and the address 
was delivered by former United States Sena- 
tor Blair Lee. Mrs. Miles White, Jr., spon- 
sored the gift of the state flag in behalf of 
the Colonial Dames. 


* + * 


The urgent need for maintaining the wor- 
ship and work of the Cathedral in the Na- 
tion’s Capital was remembered at many al- 
tars throughout the country on ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Cathedral Sunday’’ which fell this year 
on February 25th, the Lord’s Day nearest 
to the birthday of George Washington. 
Cordial expressions of interest and coopera- 
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Chronicles 


tion are being received almost daily from 
rectors and other friends in the various 
parishes. 

The Reverend Francis S, White, D.D., ree 
tor of St. Andrew’s Church in Tampa, 
Florida, and former Dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral in Cleveland, writes: ‘‘We had an of- 
fering for Washington Cathedral yesterday 
and our Church school voted $10.00 to pur- 
chase a stone as a thank offering for reviv- 
ing hope toward resumption of building the 
walls of that beautiful fabric. * * * 

‘“You may be interested in learning that 
a corner of our reference library in St. An- 
drew’s Parish House is dedicated to Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Therein are posted maps 
and illustrations of the Cathedral, a copy of 
Houdon’s bust of George Washington, and 
an expression of appreciation to St. An- 
drew’s from the Bishop of Washington for 
a contribution made February 21, 1932, to- 
ward the upraising in the Nation’ s Capital 
of a Cathedral to the Glory of God.’’ 
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TO BE REPRODUCED IN ORIGINAL FORM 


The above drawing by Eadwine, famous monk and scribe, illustrates Psalm CXLVIII and is typical of 


the unusually interesting art work. 
of Canterbury Cathedral,’ 


(1596-1615). 


In this venture, due entirely to the enthusiasm of the “Friends 
the reproduction is being made with the kind permission of the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, to whom the Canterbury Psalter, 

the twelfth century, was presented by Thomas Nevile, Dean of Canterbury, 


written about the middle of 
and Master of the College 


An outstanding monument of Canterbury work is being made accessible to the public. 
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Through the cooperation of the Reverend 
Hulsey Werlein, Ph.D., rector of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church in Fort Worth, 
Texas, an editorial entitled ‘‘Our National 
Cathedral (Washington)’’ was featured in 
the St. Andrew’s Church edition of the 
Fort Worth Tribune on February 2nd. Dr. 
Werlein announced the showing of stereop- 
ticon views of Mount Saint Alban in his 
Parish House that night, and said: ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Cathedral is now foremost in the 
estimation of Episcopalians because of its 
national character and its location in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. It is the center of attrac- 
tion for visitors from all parts of the 
world.’’ 

* * * 

Salisbury Cathedral is about to be en- 
riched through the discovery by Dr. Stanley 
Baker, vicar of the Cathedral, of two mag- 
nificent fourteenth century oak screens and a 
fine old door. They are believed to have 
come from the old Church of St. Chad at 
Shrewsbury, which was pulled down after the 
collapse of the tower in 1795. 

Dr. Baker is also at work on the recovery 
of mediaeval stained glass which was thrown 
out of Salisbury Cathedral during the ‘‘ Res- 
toration’’ of 1790 and some of which was 
unearthed in 1932 from a covered ditch at 
DeVaux in Salisbury. Since then other pieces 
of glass have come from a private owner in 
London, from Newport, Rhode Island, U. S. 
A., and from Salisbury Cathedral itself. 
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ADMIRAL SENDS GIFT 


During a recent visit to Washing- 
ton, Vice-Admiral the Honorable R. 
A. R. Plunkett-Erule-Erle Drax, C.B., 
D.S.0., of the British Navy visited 
Washington Cathedral and was so im- 
pressed with what he saw that he sent 
a personal subscription of ten pounds 
sterling to the building fund through 
Captain Dewar, Naval Attache at the 
British Embassy. 

‘*A free will offering of this kind 
coming from a distinguished officer of 
the British Navy has to me a deep 
significance’’ wrote the Bishop of 
Washington, in acknowledging this 
gift. ‘‘I believe so profoundly in the 
essential unity of our peoples, and 
have such an unbounded belief that 
that unity is indispensable to the 
world’s peace and order, that I re- 
joice to think that you are so generously 
responsive to the great work we have in 
hand in building in the nation’s capital 
a witness to Him Whom we commonly 
hold to be the source of our life and 
the ultimate determiner of our des- 
tiny.’’ 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


RUE ea AE Tee aE Ie aI se IT OPER dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


TIE cccccesececias 
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In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 


two credible witnesses. 


In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 


Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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A GRACIOUS LETTER 


Legatiunea Regala a Romaniei, 
Washington, D. C. 
January 15, 1934. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop James E. Freeman, 
Mount Saint Alban, 

Washington, D. C. 

My pgEaR BISHOP: 

I deem it a pleasant duty to ex- 
press to you all my appreciation and 
heartfelt thanks for the very inspiring 
services which you have said in mem- 
ory of the late Prime Minister of 
Roumania, Mr. I. G. Duea. 

At the same time I will be grateful 
if you will kindly convey the same 
sentiments to the assisting reverend 
clergy, organist and choir of the Ca- 
thedral. 

I will not fail to bring your great 
courtesy and helpfulness on this oe- 
easion to the attention of my govern- 
ment. 

Accept, 
highest 


Sir, the assurance 
consideration 


of my 
and esteem. 


Le ee hh FT I | HT | 


Yours, sincerely, 
CHARLES A. DAVILA, 
Roumanian Minister. 
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‘*Very seldom does an opportunity pre- 
sent itself today to see with one’s own eyes 
the spirit of the Middle Ages pitted against 
the twentieth century problems and to be- 
hold it as triumphant now as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago’’ writes Gerald W. 
O’Connor in a recent issue of ‘‘The St. Al- 
bans News’’ describing his visit to the 
Washington Cathedral Stained Glass Studio 
directed by Lawrence B. Saint in Hunting- 
don Valley, Pennsylvania. 

Members of the National Cathedral As- 


Easter, 1934 


sociation and other friends of the Cathe- 
dral are welcome to visit this unique center 
of the stained glass craft by appointment, 
Mr. Saint occasionally announces an exhibi- 
tion in the studio of certain windows which 
have been completed and are ready for ship- 
ment to Mount Saint Alban to take their 
place in the Cathedral fabric. 


* . * 


The Cathedral of St. Gudule in Brussels 
was the scene on February 22nd of the 
solemn funeral service for King Albert of 
the Belgians whose tragic and untimely 
death is being mourned by the entire world. 
**The edifice was hung with black and sil- 
ver’’ says an extract from P. J. Phillip’s 
dispatch to the New York Times * * * 

‘‘The Cathedral was packed and _ silent. 
In the congregation were members of diplo- 
matic corps representing all nations, and all 
official Belgium. Places had been found al- 
so for two Alpine guides. They had been 
the King’s friends and companions on many 
mountain-climbing exploits. Today in this 
place far removed from their snow peaks 
they mourned their comrade. In the proces- 
sion one of them carried the King’s climbing 
rope and the other an old alpinstock he had 
used scores of times. 

‘*Through the central part of the Cathe- 
dral all the regimental flags were ranged. 
The mass was coming to an end. It was 
short, as the King would have liked it. He 
was always impatient of ceremony. Cardinal 
van Roey was chanting absolution. Then 
from near the door the band of the First 
Grenadiers with muted instruments began to 
play Belgium’s national anthem the ‘Bra- 


banconne.’ ’’? * * * 
* * + 


A memorial service to former officers and 
men of the 306th United States Cavalry, or- 
ganized reserves, was held in the Great 
Choir of Washington Cathedral on Tuesday, 
February 6th, with Bishop Freeman deliver- 
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IN THE CURATOR’S OFFICE 


Appropriate presents in a wide variety for birthday and wedding anni- 
versaries, christenings, outstanding dates in the Church Year, confirmations, 
—or Cathedral mementos for relatives and friends. 

Attractive articles in Cathedral stained glass, etchings and photographs, 
crosses, pilgrim tokens, publications and complete line of religious books. 


List of prices gladly mailed on request to 


THE CURATOR, CATHEDRAL OFFICES 
Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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ing the address. The Honorable John Philip 
Hill, former Representative in Congress from 
Maryland, is Colonel of this regiment. 

‘Tt is my hope, in which I believe every 
officer who was present shares, that this 
memorial service will become from now on 
an annual institution as long as the regiment 
and the Cathedral themselves exist’’ writes 
First Lieutenant Robert Chambers in ex- 
pressing his appreciation for the service. 


~ * * 


The Reverend Chester Berg Emerson, until 
a year ago pastor of the North Congrega- 
tional Church in Detroit, Michigan, was or- 
dained in the Episcopal Church and installed 
as Dean of Trinity Cathedral in Cleveland 
recently. The impressive ceremony was con- 
ducted by the Bishop of Ohio, the Right 
Reverend Warren Lincoln Rogers, D.D. 


* * * 


The Homecraft Society, a group of Wash- 
ington women who have been enjoying lec- 
tures on the ‘‘ Art of Stained Glass’’ visited 
Washington Cathedral on January 23rd to 
study the windows in the Great Choir. At 
the conclusion of their pilgrimage they made 
a corporate subscription to THe CATHEDRAL 
Act which has published recently several 
interesting articles on the stained glass craft 
and other ecclesiastical arts. 


* * * 


The latest news from the Anglican Cathe- 
dral in Liverpool comes from a layman on 
the staff: ‘‘As you will see from the ‘ Build- 
ers Bulletin’ which will probably reach you 
by the same mail as this letter, we have had 
a successful year’s building and now have 
great hopes that a future four years’ work 
will see the completion of the present sec- 
tion. Unhappily we find we shall want an ex- 
tra $50,000 in exeess of our original esti- 
mate, though this is perhaps not so vast as 
it sounds, as the original estimate found ten 
years ago of our requirements is not likely 
to prove more than 10 per cent out, which 
for an undertaking of this magnitude is not 
a& very large sum. 

*‘T hope 1934 will be a year of good 
progress for both Washington and Liverpool 
Cathedrals. ’’ 

* + # 


The Junior Drum and Bugle Corps at Post 
No. 214 of the American Legion in Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, visited Washington 
Cathedral early Sunday morning recently 
during their pilgrimage to the Capital of 
the Nation. They made a splendid appear- 
ance in their trim uniforms. Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes, who had just conducted the 
early service, welcomed the group and of- 
fered appropriate prayers. 

Several of the young musicians had visited 
the Cathedral on the previous day. 


SAINT THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 
Reproduced from the original design of Lau- 
rence Irving and published as the frontispiece 
in the Seventh Annual Report of “Friends of 

Canterbury Cathedral.” 
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BACK NUMBERS 
of 


THE CATHEDRAL ACE 
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A limited number of former 
issues with interesting ar- 

ticles and_ illustrations on | 

Washington Cathedral and | 

other Cathedrals at home and } 

abroad are available— 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 
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To complete the files for 
your library— 


At special price of 25 cents 
each. Send orders to The 
Editor. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Conger’s 
Laundry 


In The Shadow of 


The Nation’s Capitol Flee: quowe: wiih: Washhegien:: Gish 


Convenient to all parts of city =; dral in the last quarter century and 
Excellent accommodations, serv- ; has had the privilege of serving the 


ice and cuisine ; National Cathedral School for most of 
Delightful garden & roof porch chiar’ thie. 


Garage adjacent 
Unlimited parking 
: * wii 23rd and New York Ave. 
Complete service without tipping 
* } WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Send for Booklets - 
+ 
NORTH CAPITOL AND E STS. 


Northwest Hand Ironing Specialists 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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METAL SICHI & FANFANI | 
WORKER or 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 
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H. L. Rust Company 


VU}: 7 1001 Fifteenth Street 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 
President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 
Headmaster 
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GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and recently completed North Transept, and the 
Meredith Howland Pyne Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the Sanctuary. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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